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Three British and three American boats came to the Squadron starting line, off Cowes, for the Fastnet Race. 
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Fastnet Race Sailed in Light Weather 


Three British and Three American Entries Race 


Over Famous Course 


By WESTON MARTYR 


AM here (Cowes, July 22nd) under 
orders from the Skipper to write for 
YACHTING a masterpiece on the Fastnet 
Race. And when I arrived yesterday 
and found only three British boats were 
going to start in the race I got off a 
whole lot of masterpieces. I should like 

. 'to tell you of those inspired words I 
uttered pee our young yachtsmen who have the 
boats and the time, but not the stomach to sail around 
the Fastnet. But I won't. After all it is a family matter, 
and YacutTInG (bar Cap Stan's page) is a respectable 
magazine. So I will just hand on the rumor that the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club has decided to abandon the 
Fastnet Race and substitute a race for punts on the 
Upper Thames. Japanese paper lanterns of any color 
may be carried in lieu of navigation lights; and the 
punts must be equipped with at least one silk cushion 
for each member of the crew, together with a gramo- 
phone, an adequate supply of sucking-bottles and a 
certified wet-nurse. 

After I heard that I went aboard Brilliant and let 
Walter Barnum and “Alf” Loomis tell me all about 
their 200-mile-a-day-passage across the Western Ocean. 
It was a fine story, and after what I had been saying 
about our young yachtsmen, it did me good to hear 
Brilliant’s old gentlemen blow. Do not misunderstand 





me. The Brilliants have done something which entitles 
them to blow all they want; but when “Alf” tells me, 
“We weren’t racing, mind you! We were just out for 
a nice, quiet cruise,” then it’s time somebody pulled a 
reef out of “ Alf’s” leg. But when I had looked over the 
schooner, I was prepared to believe anything about her. 
She is the finest and most honest piece of boat building 
and rigging I have ever seen, and I am by no means the 
only man over here who is saying it would be hard for 
any British yard to turn out such a perfect job. 

My next visit was aboard Dorade, and I found the 
little boat looking as if she had just come out of a glass 
case instead of a ‘‘north about”’ cruise to Bergen. Her 
crew showed signs of cutting out the Fastnet altogether 
and going back to Norway, where they seem to have 
had a good time. I did my best to encourage this idea, 
too. How do you expect us to defend our Fastnet Cup 
against Dorade, anyhow? It isn’t fair to send her over. 
But when you go and put a crew in her such as she has 
this year, it isn t only unfair, it’s an outrage! I m all for 
fair sport myself, and I admit it. So when I left Dorade I 
went ashore to see if I couldn’t arrange with the Royal 
Yacht Squadron to shoot Sherman Hoyt with the 
starting gun. 

The Grenadier struck me as a boat likely to give our 
yachts a better view of her stern than of her bow. Well, 
she’s got a good looking stern, that's one comfort. She 
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The British cutter “Lexia,” owned by Major Rose-Richards, placed fifth, with “Brilliant,” sailed to England 
by Walter Barnum for the race, taking fourth place 


has a crew, too, that I feel will need watching — if we 
can keep them in sight. They are all quite young, and 
the two Morss brothers were very modest about their 
chances. But I don’t trust a crowd that compile their 
own daily weather charts on board from reports gar- 
nered from all the coast stations and steamers within 
range of Grenadier’s wireless. What I mean to say is, I 
don’t trust those guileless innocents when they tell me 
they consider their combined experience is insufficient 
to justify the hope that they may defeat their veteran 
competitors. No, Sir! I wouldn’t trust those babies as 
far as I could throw them. In fact I’ll risk it and say I 
think the Grenadiers are due to give all hands a fright, 
including Rod Stephens. 

You all know Lezia, Major Rose-Richards’ gaff- 
rigged cutter. She is our heavy weather ‘‘hope”’ in this 
race. She has a first class ocean-racing crew aboard, 
with Captains Waite and Tetley amongst them. So 
Lezia will have to go if she gets a breeze that lets them 
start her sheets. Under these conditions she and Brilliant 
might have a good fight. But I cannot fancy her chances. 
She has to give Dorade 97 seconds a mile. This is not a 
joke; those are the official figures! And yesterday I went 
to see the man in our Air Ministry who makes our 
weather. I found him tracing the isobars of a big, fat 
anti-cyclone with its centre to the southwestward of the 
Fastnet. The cognoscenti will understand, therefore, 
that Lexia’s chance of a breeze and started sheets is a 
mighty slim one. 

You all know J/lex. She has a new crew this year; but 
her men are still all Royal Engineers and can be trusted 
to carry on the Jlex tradition of, ‘Drive her, boys, 
drive her. And what she can’t carry she can carry away.”’ 
They have six spare topmasts stowed on deck, all handy. 
And, being Sappers, they can no doubt make a few more 
spars if they run out of stock enroute. 

Flame you don’t know. She is Charles Nicholson's 
cruising cutter, and Nicholson is sailing her, with Bobby 
Somerset to give him a hand. I don’t know much about 
Flame myself, except that she looks fast and that Somer- 
set says she zs fast — to windward, if it does not blow 
hard. I was aboard Dorade when Flame came sailing in 
from Gosport. She was slipping along in the light air, and 
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I noticed Sherman Hoyt gazing at her and looking 
serious. Which leads me to hope Flame may give you 
fellows a bit of a fright. 

The course this year is from the Squadron starting 
line, to westward past the Needles, ’round the Fastnet 
and then back, to southward of the Isle of Wight, ’round 
the Nab to the finish line between the forts in Spithead. 

The start, at 11:00 a.m. this morning, was fun — for 
the spectators. There was a very light westerly air, 
hardly enough to give steerageway, and the ebb tide 
running to the westward threatened to carry the whole 
fleet over the line too soon. The five-minute gun found 
all the boats just stemming the tide with their tails 
turned to the line and kedges hanging over their bows 
all ready to let go. Dorade seemed best placed. She was 
farthest from the line and therefore in less danger of 
being swept over it. Three minutes to go — and we were 
wondering if Leria and Grenadier, too near the line, 
would have to let go their kedges. Then, to our amaze- 
ment, we saw Grenadier being backed around. She set 
a big fisherman and deliberately went for the line. She 
seemed bound to cross too early, and once over she might 
have to wait hours for enough wind to get back again. 
Mr. Henry Morss, Senior, was standing beside me. 
I heard him groan and saw him shut his eyes. I think he 
was praying for his two reckless sons. But when the gun 
went Grenadier had about six feet to spare. It was a 
plucky start, made with fine judgment, and it gave 
Grenadier a three-minute lead over Dorade, the second 
boat to cross, and twelve and one half minutes over 
the last boat, Jlex. 

For the next hour Grenadier and Dorade seemed to be 
the only boats able to keep sailing. They ghosted away, 
half a mile ahead of the rest, who all had their troubles. 
Lexia and Flame drifted together, and remained locked 
for a while in close embrace. Then Lezia let go a kedge 
— and very nearly lost it. lex began to go through the 
fleet, with more wind and tide, very close inshore. Too 
close! She hit a boulder and hung there on the falling 
tide, until the Sappers managed somehow to bounce 
her off it. Brilliant could not get going, while Flame, 
heading north under jib and main only, looked as 
if she were not interested in the race at all. 
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So they went, until off Lymington a nice little breeze 
set in, dead ahead, and at last they all settled down to 
their work, Dorade leading, then Grenadier, Flame, 
Lexia, Brilliant and Ilex. There was something like ten 
minutes between the lot. 

I watched them go until the haze hid them and I 
thought of some things that have happened on other 
races over the long, hard Fastnet course. So I bade them 


all goodby with the 
fisherman’s prayer. I 
said, “Oh, God, be 
good to them. Thy 
sea is so wide and 
their boats are so 
small.” 


$¢ ¢ 


Cowes, July 28th. 
That prayer of mine 
was a mistake! They 
have all got back 
safely, but the 
weather provided 
was too fine. They 
have taken over six 
days to sail 720 miles, 
so it’s a good job I 
didn’t pray harder, 
or they might have 
starved to death. 
They met nothing 
but calms and light 
airs all the way to 
the Fastnet and 
what little wind they 
did get was ahead. 
On the homeward 


passage things were 
a trifle better, but 
not much. The two 
leading boats, Flame 
and Dorade, were 
close-hauled all the 
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way out and all the way home, until well past the Lizard, 
east-bound; but the head winds encountered were so 
light that Dorade found it paid her to carry her balloon 
jib about 80 percent of the time. 


From Start Point to the finish they got a fair wind at 
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“Dorade,” in charge of Roderick Stephens, repeated her Fastnet Race victory of 

1931, winning on corrected time by seven hours, and finishing second. Below, 

left, the 33-year-old cutter “Flame,” which finished first and took third place. 

She was sailed by Charles Nicholson, her owner, and Robert Somerset. Right, 

“Grenadier,” sailed by Henry and Sherman Morss, of Boston, took second 
place on corrected time 
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last that had some heart in it. But there could not have 
been great power even in this breeze, because Somerset 
tells me that when he got one foot wet for the first time 


after five days of 
ocean racing, he felt 
quite surprised and 
hurt about it. Lexia 
and the two schoon- 
ers naturally did not 
stand a chance of 
showing off under 
these conditions. 
They enjoyed a nice 
spell of sun bathing, 
they tell me, until 
they reached the 
Lizard, homeward- 
bound. At this point 
the three of them 
were roughly twelve 
hours astern of 
Dorade. Then the fair 
wind got hold of 
them and Grenadier, 
Brilliant and Lezxia 
began to move. And 
they must have 
moved fast, and had 
luck with their tides 
off the headlands, 
because, when Do- 
rade crossed the fin- 
ish line, the three big 
boats were in plain 
sight astern of her! 

The Brilliants say 
they were doing over 
ten and one half 
knots in spots during 
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that last run in. And I believe them, because Lezxia 
topped ten knots once and for ten hours she was doing 
well over nine. And Lexia can carry no balloon main 
topmast staysail. But it takes more than fast sailing to 
pick up ten hours on Dorade on a run of 180 miles. The 
apparent miracle was caused by our Channel tides. You 
will find it hard to believe this, but that is merely be- 
cause you fellows don’t know what real tides are. You 
haven’t got any tides. We have. Especially off the 
English Channel headlands. I am afraid to tell you how 
fast the tide runs off Portland Bill, because you certainly 
would not believe me. But you may care to take a chance 
on believing the British Admiralty. If so, look at an 
Admiralty chart of the English Channel, and off St. 
Catherine’s Point you will see this little legend: ‘‘5 kn. 
Sp.’”’ And after some experiences I have had off St. 
Catherine’s I think this five knots at springs is a con- 
servative estimate. Especially on the ebb. 

But take the present case. Dorade was some 12 hours 
ahead of Brilliant at the Lizard. Dorade had the Lizard 
abeam for three hours. Off St. Catherine’s she was only 
one hour 20 minutes astern of Flame. Her speedometer 
never registered less than seven knots from there to the 
Nab; but she met the spring ebb and finished six hours 
seven minutes behind Flame and only 49 minutes 
ahead of Brilliant! All this means that Flame rounded 
the Point — the critical point — before the ebb turned 
against her; that Dorade just didn’t; and that Brilliant 
did not get up to the Point till the strength of the ebb 
had run. It looks as if something similar happened off 
Start Point, too. This means a lot of real hard luck for 
Dorade which could not be avoided. It also surely means 
that the present Fastnet course turns the race into a 
sheer lottery. 

To get back to the beginning; I have already told 
you of the head wind that set in when the yachts were 
off Lymington. It woke Flame up and she soon worked 
past Grenadier and tackled Dorade. But the little yawl 
made a good fight of it. She camped on Flame’s weather 
bow and kept there, tack for tack, until off St. Albans, 
when Flame shook her off at last. The wind lasted till 
midnight, just long enough to let Flame squeeze round 
Portland Bill with the last dregs of the tide. Then it fell 
flat calm and Flame anchored while the new tide 
stirred up Portland Race and knocked Dorade for a full 
row of American tiled bathrooms. When she came to 
she was miles back up Channel. 

At dawn there came a draft off the land, to fan Flame 
across Lyme Bay and push the rest of the fleet around 
the Bill. The wind came too late, however, to save 
Lexia. In the calm she almost drifted right on to the 
beach and she had to run her engine for two minutes. 
This lost her her chance of winning a prize; but she kept 
on with the job because her owner has won all the pots 
he needs, but never seems to have had enough ocean 
racing. 

The 23rd was a hot day of calms and light variables 
between W.S.W. and N.W. Nothing much to write 
about, but the crews said a whole lot about it, I hear. 
One of those exasperating days when you work hard 
trimming sail and sweat blood experimenting with your 
kites, with very little in the end to show for it all. 

Flame and Dorade oozed gently further ahead of the 
rest, whose progress may be judged by the fact that 
Lexia, somewhere in the middle of the bunch, had the 
Lizard abeam at’ nine. o'clock on the 24th, and the 
Lizard still abeam at 10:00 a.m. After which they drifted 
out between Land’s End and the Scillies (or through 
Plum Gut as Sherman Hoyt will call it), with light airs 
from the W. and N.W. until the evening of the 25th, 
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when the wind came fresher from the S.W. When this 
change of wind came, Flame was rounding the Fastnet, 
Dorade was close up to the Rock, while Lexia, Grenadier 
and Brilliant, in sight of each other, were about 30 miles 
astern of the two leaders. Flame and Dorade, bound 
home, therefore found themselves close hauled again, 
while Lexia and the schooners, still outward-bound, 
reached along nicely. At 11:00 p.m. on the 25th Lezxia 
sighted Flame abeam, and twenty minutes afterwards 
Dorade also passed her. Which seems to show that 
Flame got the worst of the deal when the wind changed, 
as the official times at the Fastnet were as follow: Flame, 
25th, 6:20 p.m.; Dorade, 25th, 8:45 p.m.; Lexia, 26th, 
1:30 a.m.; Grenadier, 26th, 2:05 a.m.; Brilliant, 26th, 
4a.m.; Ilex, 26th, 3:50 p.m. 

The southwest wind held all night, but with the dawn 
it became light and variable again and remained so all 
day. It was during this light weather that Flame and 
Dorade increased their lead on the rest-so considerably. 

At nightfall came another major change of the wind. 
This time it came fairly fresh out of the E.N.E. and 
lasted till dawn on the 27th, when Lezia and the schoon- 
ers were off the Seven Stones Lightvessel, with Dorade 
already around the Lizard and Flame well on the way 
to Start Point. 

On the morning of the 27th the last change of weather 
occurred, a westerly wind making up steadily and 
freshening, to last until the finish of the race. 

The times at the Lizard, east-bound, were, approxi- 
mately: Flame, 26th, 11:35 p.m.; Dorade, 27th, 2. a.M.; 
Grenadier, 27th, 1:18 p.m.; Brilliant, 27th, 1:20 PM.; 
Lexia, 27th, 2. p.m.; Ilex, 27th, 8:55 p.m. 

The last boats got the westerly first and benefited 
most as it freshened. Lexia picked up her heels at last 
and began to go. For the 14 hours from 5:00 p.m. on the 
27th she logged 127 knots, an average of over nine 
knots. The schooners did even better. These two were 
having a real race between themselves and were actually 
in sight of each other from start to finish. They ran up 
Channel at ten knots, neck and neck, with everything 
up that would stay there and draw. Grenadier eventually 
opened up a slight lead, which she held to St. Cath- 
erine’s, where she was robbed of it by some scientific 
tide-cheating perpetrated by Barnum, Loomis & Co. 
It was nip-and-tuck with them on the beat in from the 
Nab to the finish, where the schooners fought out the 
end of their 700-mile match like a couple of New 
York ‘Forties’ on a Saturday afternoon race. They 
finished within 2 minutes 14 seconds of each other, 
Brilliant leading. Lexia was close on their heels. 

Dorade won. She finished second, six hours behind 
Flame, and won on time by a month or so. But for bad 
luck with her tides, she would have finished within two 
hours of Flame, and she beat all the others boat for boat, 
anyhow. Well done, Dorade! 

Grenadier finished fourth, only 51 minutes behind 
Dorade in actual time. She wins the second prize on time 
easily. She was well sailed, she made no mistakes that 
I can hear about, and, under the conditions, I do not 
see how she could have done much better. 

Flame was third on time; she measures out badly 
under the R.O.R.C. Rule. But Flame beat the whole 
fleet home, which is not so bad for a boat that is 33 
years old, and skippered and sailed by a man 33 years 
older still! Well done, Flame. And well done, Charley 
Nicholson. 

There was really nothing in this race for a poor scribe 
to make a song about, let alone a masterpiece, Skipper! 
Flame carried away the clew of her mainsail at the Nab, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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“El Lagarto” leading “Imp” around the National Sweepstakes course on the 
Shrewsbury River at Red Bank, New Jersey 


“El Lagarto” Wins National Sweepstakes 


Five Boats Start in Sweepstakes Held at Red Bank 


L LAGARTO, the eleven-year-old Gold Cup 
iD hydroplane driven by George Reis, of Lake 

George, N. Y., successfully defended and won her 
second leg on the National Sweepstakes Trophy against 
a field of five boats on the Shrewsbury River at Red 
Bank, N. J., on August 12th. Driving at reduced 
throttle, she won the first two heats, and in the last 
heat jogged around the 15-mile course behind Walter A. 
Buskee’s shark-nosed hydroplane, Bus Skee. 

Five boats, including Hl Lagarto, Imp, Me Too, Bus 
Skee, and Betty III, roared across the starting line in the 
first heat, with John L. Rutherfurd’s Jmp taking the 
lead; but El Lagarto soon drew ahead, although for a 
while Imp appeared likely to offer serious competition 
until she was forced out of the race with engine trouble 
on the fourth lap. On total points Bus Skee took second 
place, and Me Too, driven by William Berri, placed 
third. Betty III, formerly Rowdy, winner of the Detroit 
Sweepstakes, dropped out of the first and last heats 


“El Lagarto,” an 11-year-old Gold Cup hydroplane driven by 
George Reis, won the National Sweepstakes with ease 


and placed last in the second heat, badly outclassed. 

In the first heat Zl Lagarto was timed at 55.5 m.p.h. 
which would be a record for the Sweepstakes if sanc- 
tioned, but in the outboard races which preceded the 
major event all sorts of records were broken and it was 
thoroughly believed that the course was short, so a 
resurvey was ordered. In the 125-cubic-inch class an 
average of 48 m.p.h. for a five-mile course was recorded 
when the best these little boats can do on a mile straight- 
away is about 46 m.p.h. 

Conditions for the race were good and the outboard 
events drew the largest number of entries in any race 
this year. There were twenty-two starters in Class A 
and twenty in Class C. In Class A, Phil Bowers, of 
Andover and Sea Bright, N. J., won both heats by a 
wide margin. Cab Walier, of Syracuse, high point scorer 
for the day, won both heats in Class B, took second 
place in the professional division of Class C and the 

(Continued on page 90) 








“Bus Skee,” an odd-looking hydroplane powered with a Liberty 
engine, was driven to second place by Walter Buskee 
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The schooner “Idalia” and the ketch “Dragoon” at the start of one of the cruising division races off San 


Francisco. “Dragoon” won the series 





Pacific Coast Championship Regatta 


Only One Southern California Entry in Big 
West Coast Event 


By MICHAEL C. CASSERLY 





HE Pacific Coast Championship Re- 
gatta, July 16th to 23rd, held under 
the auspices of the St. Francis Yacht 
Club, San Francisco, resulted in a 
series of races for 46 local boats, with 
the notable addition of the Six-Metre 

3 Mystery, from Southern California. 

One reason for the lack of outside entries this year 
is that on San Francisco Bay local knowledge is at a 
premium. The races are sailed just inside the Golden 
Gate, where the average maximum velocity of the 
tidal current during the week of the regatta was three 
and six-tenths knots. The strong westerly trade winds, 
common to this coast at this season, pour through the 
entrance of San Francisco Bay like water through a 
funnel, and blow every afternoon at from twenty to 
thirty miles an hour. It is not so much a case of how you 
sail as where you sail. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Mystery, having been sailed only once before on the 
Bay, did not place better than fourth in the Six-Metre 
series. 

Stanley H. Barrow’s ketch Dragoon, familiar to East 
Coast yachtsmen, took first place in the large division 
against her two competitors, the ketch Marylin and 
the staysail schooner Jdalia. In this class each contestant 
won a race on the waters inside the Bay; therefore the 
fourth and last race to the lightship and return was the 
decisive one of the series. Lester Stone, in Marylin, 
was unfortunate enough to foul the first mark of the 
course in the first race, giving him a bad start. In the 
lightship race the Dragoon, after being recalled for being 
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over the line ahead of the gun, soon overtook her rivals 
and finished first by the small margin of 2 minutes and 
50 seconds on corrected time. The finish of this race 
was in doubt until the moment when Jdalia, jibing to 
make the finish line, hooked her main boom in her per- 
manent backstay and had to take a “Dutch turn” 
into the wind to clear it. 

In the next smaller division of schooners, yawls and 
ketches, numbering five entries, the Ford brothers’ 
schooner Yankee, smallest boat in her class, won by a 
quarter of a point over Commodore Drake’s ketch 
Aloha, of the Corinthian Yacht Club. Up to the time 
of the lightship race Aloha led in the series, but in that 
final test Yankee finished on corrected time 27 minutes 
ahead of Aloha, which gave her the necessary point to 
win. 

For one not familiar with the classes the racing in 
the next two handicap divisions was hard to follow. 
These classes are composed of all kinds and varieties 
of boats, all handicapped on a past performance basis. 
The committee in charge of handicapping is deserving 
of considerable credit; in Division 13 the first three 
boats finished four races with less than a quarter of a 
point between them — adequate proof of good handi- 
capping. 

In the restricted and one-design racing classes the 
20-Rater Lady Gay, sailed by her owner, Charles 
Langlais, took first place in Class R. Four veteran ‘“‘R” 
boats of San Francisco Bay which have been racing 
each other for years sailed their usual hard-fought 
series. Lady Gay, with two firsts and two seconds, 
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was a sure winner. Ace, sailed by Joseph McAlesse, a 
newcomer to the class, was second, without much to 
worry about. Machree, placing third on the first three 
days, broke her spinnaker pole on the last day, and 
withdrew from the race, allowing Francesca to place 
third in the series. 

To make the trip worth while for Mystery, the only 
outside entry of the regatta, the owners in the Six- 
Metre Class asked to be allowed to sail six races instead 
of four, and this was agreed upon. Arthur Rousseau, 
with Maybe, walked off with the series and the coveted 
Pacific Coast Championship title, held for the past 
two years by his nearest rival, C. R. Tobin’s Naiad 
(ex-Lucie). 

Maybe won the first race, with the visiting Mystery 





“Lady Gay,” owned 
by Charles Langlais, 
won the Pacific 
Coast R Class 


championship 


Part of the popular 
Bird Class fleet on 
the run to Alcatraz 
Island 
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second, without much trouble. The second race, sailed 
in freak weather conditions for San Francisco Bay, 
was also won by Maybe. The entire fleet of ‘‘Sixes”’ 
was becalmed under a headland while trying to round 
the first mark of the course. Maybe picked up a faint 
breeze first and finished all alone, minutes ahead of 
the others. The third race was won by Naiad with 
Maybe second. In the fourth race Naiad, in trying 
to set a circus tent spinnaker, tore the sail and broke 
her spinnaker pole, dropping back into third place. 
Naiad lost the next two races to Maybe and AyAyAy 
in trying to beat through the tide rips around Alcatraz 
Island. 

In the one-design Bird Class, the series was won in 

(Continued on page 80) 





The Six-Metre championship was won by Arthur 
Rousseau’s “Maybe” 
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“Miss Britain III,” the Harmsworth challenger, with Hubert Scott-Paine, her designer and driver, standing 
alongside. Only 241% feet over all with an 8-foot beam, she is constructed largely of aluminum alloys 
and is powered with a single 1375 horsepower Napier engine 


“Miss Britain IIl’”—Harmsworth Challenger 
A Small Boat of Radical Design Carries British Hopes 


of the yachting world will be focused on the 

Harmsworth Race on Lake St. Clair, at Detroit, 
and particularly on the new challenger, Miss Britain 
ITI. Should this 24-foot metal boat with only a single 
Napier engine of 1375 horsepower prove faster around 
the 35-mile course than the big Miss America X with her 
four Packard engines totaling 6400 horsepower, some- 
thing of a revolution in high speed power boat design 
would surely follow. Although Miss America X has more 
than four times the horsepower of Miss Britain III, she 
is also, if reports are correct, about five times as heavy; 
so in weight-to-horsepower ratio Scott-Paine’s boat has 
the advantage. The total weight of Miss Britain III 
represents 2.5 pounds per horsepower, which is less, in 
relation of weight to engine power, than the Schneider 
Trophy seaplane. 

However, in rough going the larger Miss America 
should have the advantage, and Hubert Scott-Paine has 
remarked that he could not run in anything but fine 
weather. But on the turns Miss Britain should be able 
to out-maneuver the larger boat, due to her extremely 
short length. The top speed attained by the British boat 
has been kept a secret, but it was admitted that she 
could do one hundred miles an hour and, if she can 
maintain this speed on the straight-aways and turn the 
corners faster than Miss America, she has an excellent 
chance of success, provided she overcomes the break- 
down bugaboo, which has always haunted the British 
challengers. And with Scott-Paine’s long experience as 
designer, driver, and builder of fast motor boats the 
chances of a breakdown are not very good. 

Miss Britain III is decidedly unconventional in ap- 
pearance, although her design holds true to hydroplane 
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principles, and it might be said that in hull form she 
closely resembles the little outboard racing hulls which 
have attained phenomenal speeds with relatively small 
horsepower. She is unusually broad, having eight feet of 
beam, and with only a few inches of freeboard, her hull 
is certainly suggestive of the outboard racing craft. The 
motor is placed aft, and this, together with the driver’s 
and mechanic’s seat, is covered with a streamlined 
housing. Miss Britain III has a single screw which is 
driven through a 2% to 1 reduction gear forward. The 
main steering rudder is forward, although there are 
probably rudders and fins aft. 

Aluminum alloys have been used largely in the hull of 
the new challenger, although wood sandwiched between 
metal has been used in some places where resiliency 
rather than rigidity was required. Hubert Scott-Paine is 
entirely responsible for the design and he is backing his 
ideas with his own money just as Gar Wood has always 
done in his defense of the British International, or 
Harmsworth Trophy. 

About the new challenger, George Crouch, one of the 
foremost American designers of racing boats, made the 
following comments: ‘‘This is the first time in many, 
many years that a Harmsworth challenger has forsaken 
the principle of brute horsepower and has depended 
upon low weight-to-horsepower ratio for his chances of 
victory. I think Scott-Paine is on the right track and 
that his chances are very bright.”’ 

George Crouch further believes that the British 
sportsman is presenting the greatest threat to American 
retention of the Harmsworth plaque since Gar Wood 
brought it to this country in 1920. We all hope so, for the 
sake of a good race and the possible evolution of new 
principles in motor boat design. 








“Hai Loong” is the unusual name of an unusual auxiliary 
schooner which has appeared on the Atlantic Coast recently. 
“Sea Dragon” is the translation of the Chinese name of this 
American designed yacht, built in Hong Kong by Chinese 
boatbuilders for Messrs. T. F. Kilkenny and L. G. Thompson. 
She is 52 fect in length, with generous beam of 14 feet. The hull is 
entirely of teak, except for the frames, which are of yacal, a native 
wood 25 percent heavier than teak. The carving, by Chinese wood 
cutters, is interesting. This, and the native porcelain panels, 
make a pleasing form of decoration, both below and on deck. 
Working from plans in the August, 1932, issue of “ Yachting” 
of a boat by F. C. Williams, called the “Gloucesterman,” the 
Chinese builder completed the yacht in seven months 


M. Rosenfe ld 
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A peep into the stateroom, looking aft, showing 


the starboard berth 


N PLANNING an extended trip, the 

owner of a small cruiser will make every 

provision for comfort below that his boat 
permits. He will be mindful of the nights in 
harbor, and the occasion of being weather- 
bound for several days at an anchorage. He 
will be aware that a good portion of the pleasure 
of his cruise depends on how well he will sleep, 
and how comfortable his watch below will be. 

These considerations of comfort below are of 
even more vital importance to the owner who 
plans to live on his cruiser. A large part of his 
summer may be spent at an anchorage, with 
short cruises over week-ends. His need for more 
than a semblance of home conveniences is ob- 
vious. Every small boat owner will alter and 
elaborate the original design of his craft to suit 
his needs. The stock cruisers of today are liberally 
equipped with conveniences, and are designed to 
meet most of the requirements of ordinary 
cruising; they cannot, however, meet the per- 
sonal needs of a varied group of owners. 

The design shown here, for a 30-foot double 
cabin cruiser, attempts to illustrate the added 
conveniences gained by sacrificing one berth in 
the owner’s cabin. Four or five people usually 
comprise the party on a boat of this size. What 
would ordinarily be a spare berth, is here con- 
verted into a unit which greatly enhances the 
comfort of the cabin. There is no loss of space, 
the unit being built into the same area as that 
occupied by a berth. 

The combined locker and bookcase at the 
forward end of the cabin provides handy stowage 
for many personal necessities. The shelves inside 
can be arranged for whatever use the owner 
desires. The open bookshelf is an obvious con- 
venience. Between the berth and the upholstered 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Going Modern 


Designing the Interior of a 
30-Foot Power Cruiser in Ac- 
cord With Modern Principles 


By 
LOU BLOCK 
































Port side of owner's stateroom, 
showing the unit of convenience 
gained by sacrificing one berth 
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“Alera” and “Interlude” hit the line together 


Larchmont Race Week 


Big Fleet Enjoys Excellent Racing Throughout Series 


ARCHMONT LUCK is proverbial. It was on its 
best behavior during Race Week for 1933. Large 
fleets turned out every day — the average was 

above two hundred — and were greeted with fine sailing 
weather, all boats finishing well within the time limit 
each day. No squalls, and no hard blows. A number of 
“dead”’ classes came to life in an unexpected manner, 
and the avalanche of small craft made up for the ab- 
sence of some of the classes of larger craft which have 
gone into seclusion until the return of more normal 
times. 

The “big boats’’ were represented by four Twelve- 
Metres and two Ten-Metres. In the Twelve-Metre 
Class, Horace Havemeyer’s Mouette, which had been 
going strong last yéar and the first part of this season, 
had to bow to Van S. Merle-Smith’s Cantitoe, the latter 
showing distinct superiority during most of the races. 
Iris, under charter to Olin Stephens and Drake Spark- 
man, was outclassed by the two foreign-designed craft, 
and Charles H. Harding’s Anitra gave it up as a bad 
job after two or three races. 

George Lauder had Revenge going great guns, and 
gave J. B. Shethar’s Valencia a fine beating on every 
occasion. 

Five Eight-Metres had keen racing all week, with 
Roulette III, owned by Joseph Carreau and Richard 
Moeller, giving the rest of the class a fine view of her 
stern every day. R. H. Amberg landed Silhouette IJ in 
second place, while there was a tie for third between 
Alala, T. 8. Young, and Jigtime, D. M. Collins. 

A class new to Larchmont racing made its debut 





when three of the Fisher’s Island One-Designs showed 
up. Henry L. Maxwell’s Kelpie and W. 8. Young’s 
Venturon tied for first honors. Four of the old reliable 
New York Thirties were on the job, with C. F. Smithers’ 
Interlude taking the honors from Alera, owned by E. H. 
Leslie and Harold Palmer. There was some close going 
in Class R, the winner turning up in the canoe-shaped 
Live Yankee, owned by Schuyler Gillespie, with T. S. 
Clark’s Astrild second. 

Gordon Raymond, sailing Canvasback, owned by 
R. M. Shields, spread-eagled the ever-popular Sound 
Interclubs, winning by 18 points over Cornelius Shields 
in Aileen. Joseph Watkins, a recent graduate from the 
Stars, squeezed out a victory in the Atlantics by a 
single point over Donald Agnew’s Pastime. D. B. Kitchel 
sailed Avanti to victory in the Victory Class, while 
Philip J. Roosevelt upheld the honor of this nautical 
family by cleaning up Class S in Surinam. 

As usual, there was a huge fleet of Stars each day, the 
winner turning up in Gull, sailed by Paul Shields. 
Howard MecMichael’s Gray Fox and Larry Reybine’s 
Lout gave Gull plenty to worry about, but finally had 
to bow to the entry from Peconic Bay. 

The Handicap Class started a fine fleet of boats in 
four divisions. Alsumar, P. LeBoutillier, showed the 
way to Young Miss and Azor in Division I, while George 
Granbery cleaned up Division II with Anita, as usual. 
Mrs. Van W. Loomis’s Br’er Rabbit annexed the honors 
in Division III, and C. F. Young’s Bobby made a cleanup 
in Division IV. 

The Junior Day Regatta, held in the middle of the 
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week, attracted a record turnout of 99 starters. On the 
same day there was held a Dinghy Derby, co-conducted 
by Larchmont and the American Yacht Club. Classes 
A and B raced from Larchmont to Rye in the morning. 
After lunch at the American Yacht Club, they all 
sailed back to Larchmont. William Inslee, sailing J oyette, 
won in Class A on both runs. C. L. Smith, Jr., won the 
Class B morning race in Sister, and Corny Shields took 
the afternoon event in Bambino. Three ladies — Mrs. 
George Isdale, Mrs. Joseph Morris and Mrs. R. C. 
Hill — tied for a special prize offered for married 
women for the best total point score for the day in 
Class A. Mrs. Isdale took the prize on the toss of a coin. 

The race Committee, headed by James D. Sparkman, 
handled the big fleets with the same gratifying efficiency 
shown in many previous years by their predecessors. 
Protests were few and far between, most of them being 
settled ‘‘out of court.’”’ The various evening entertain- 
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ments throughout the week were enjoyed by all hands, 
and a large gathering of skippers and crews attended 
the “wind-up” dinner, at which Commodore Walter 
Coursen presented the prizes to the series winners in the 
various classes. 

Following is the point score of the leaders in the 
various classes: 


TWELVE-METRES. Cantitoe, 22; Mouette, 19; Iris, 12; Anitra, 6. 
TEN-METRES. Revenge, 12; Valencia, 6. 


Eieut-Metres. Roulette III, 29; Silhouette II, 20; Alala, 17; 
Jigtime, 17. 


FisHER’s IsLanp. Venturon, 9; Kelpie, 9; Wild Goose, 2. 


New York Tuirttes. Interlude, 26; Alera, 22; Amorita, 20; 
Nachtan, 9. 


Crass R. Live Yankee, 13; Astrild, 12; Robin, 10. 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


A flock of Wee Scots, Snipes, Bullseyes, and others — all starting on the same gun. Top, left, “Mouette” reaching through a Sound 
Interclub. Right, “Roulette IIT” was unbeatable in the Eight-Metre Class 
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Sounp InTERcLUBs. Canvasback, 122; Aileen, 106; Susan, 101; 
Nancy, 100. 


Victories. Avanti, 58; Whisper, 48; Reveille, 45; Flapper, 45. 


ATLaAntics. Noweta, 161; Pastime, 160; Pronto, 148; Marianna, 
146; New Deal, 145; Lynx III, 138. 


Crass 8. Surinam, 42; Lark, 40; Anita, 35. 


Srars. Gull, 125; Grey Fox, 119; Lout, 115; Themis II, 107; 
Fleet Star, 107; Kinkajou IT, 99. 


Div. I. Hanpicap. Alsumar, 21; Young Miss, 19; Azor, 14. 
Div. II. Hanpicap. Anita, 34; Clytie, 26; Gamecock, 21. 
Div. III. Hanpicap. Br’er Rabbit, 27; Natoma, 27; Snapper, 8. 


Div. IV. Hanpicap. Bobby, 23; Nereid II, 14; Cymbra, 12. 





Sounp Junrors. Perrin, 25; Allumee, 23; Whiting, 18; Keeshan, 
18. 


Pequor Inpians. Okema, 15; Ugh, 13. 
PrraTes. Billy Bones, 29; Penzance, 27; Hobo, 19. 


WEE Scots. Orca, 171; Wee Migs, 170; Wee Budlet, 160; 
Tightwad, 155; Wee Piper, 150; Wee Clipper, 150. 


Suicipes. No. 34, 31; Errata, 38; No. 58, 32. 
Bu.useyeEs. Bullhead, 19; Bullfinch, 13. 
Snipes. Snipe, 86; Bozo, 69; Flying Giblet, 52. 


Crass A Dineutes. Feather, 103; Pneumonia, 93; Floating 
Rib, 68. 


Crass B. Dineutss. Eskimo IIT, 35; Snogood, 24. 


—. 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


A typical start in the Atlantic. Class. Top, left, “Iris” cracking on her double spinnaker. Right, “Kelpie” leading the Fisher's 
Island Class across the starting line 





With convertible sleeping accom- 
modations in the deckhouse, berths 
in the main cabin below, forward 
and after cockpits, this Wheeler 
Playmate offers the maximum of 
cruising comfort in so short a hull 
which, nevertheless, is trim and 
seaworthy in appearance. The 
deckhouse also serves as a dining 


room and as a lounging place 
which offers a full outdoor view 


A 34-Foot 


Diesel Cruiser 


+ 


In this standard Wheeler 34-foot 
hull an 85 h.p. Buda full Diesel 
engine has been installed which 
drives the cruiser better than 12 
m.p.h. This is an interesting step 
forward in the application of 
small Diesel motors to stock boats 
and a development which is al- 
ready proving successful and 
popular 












Testing models of high-speed racing boats has added considerably to the 
knowledge of designers 


Photos, Copyright, Arthur Lamsley 


Modern Developments in Racing Motor Boat Design 
As Viewed by Fred Cooper. Tank Tests Prove Invaluable 


By ARTHUR LAMSLEY 


In view of the fact that Horace E. Dodge, who is making a strong 
bid this year for the Gold Cup, the races for which will be run at 
Detroit the first week in September, has had several of his recent 
racers designed by Mr. Fred Cooper, one of Great Britain’s fore- 
most designers of high speed craft, ihe following information about 
the tests that led to the building of these boats should be of interest. 
Mr. Cooper, it will be remembered, was the designer of the successful 
“ Miss England” and of “Miss England II”, as well as of many 
other fast and successful racing boats. 

This information, obtained by our correspondent at first hand 
from Mr. Cooper himself, reflects this designer’s views on the gen- 
eral development of high speed craft during recent years. [Ep.] 


++ + 


@ACING boat design and construction 
have shown marked progress in the last 
i ten or twelve years, during which 
period almost unbelievable speeds 
; have been obtained. The early types of 
high speed craft were all of a slightly 
modified, normal round-bilge hull. These 
developed through a hull form having an extremely 
flat run aft with a very sharp turn of the bilge, 
and a long, lean bow, with very fine sections, to the 
V-bottom type with its hard chine. Later, there was in- 
corporated a step, or several steps, in the bottom, the 
introduction of which added to the planing efficiency of 
the hull and, furthermore, reduced very considerably 
the wetted surface of the hull at speed. 

In this type differences of design have been apparent, 
some designers favoring the multi-step type, some the 
loaded front step type, and others the loaded rear steps. 
In this latter type may be included all the world-famous 

iss Americas, built and driven by Commodore Gar 
Wood; also Miss England, the world’s fastest single- 
engined boat; and Miss England II, a recent holder of 








the world’s water speed record. It would thus appear 
reasonable to affirm that the stepped type is easily the 
most efficient for high speed work. 

With the high speeds now attainable, the designer, 
naturally, has to turn his attention to the many and 
diverse problems which arise concerning the strength of 
hull structure, and weigh carefully the merits of wood 
and composite construction. The designer must con- 
sider the question of the saving of weight, and, as great 
stresses are set up by traveling at high speed, essential 
strength must not be sacrificed. By cutting out lighten- 
ing holes, spindling and grooving, chamfering corners of 
metalwork and woodwork wherever possible, and by the 
use of cedar instead of mahogany for the inside skins, 
weight can be reasonably saved. Steamed rock elm 
knees are better and more reliable than stiff oak knees; 
when the hull is traveling at high speeds the planking 
is liable to fracture when hardwood knees are used. In 
the design of a modern hull for a very fast craft great 
care must be taken to ensure the perfect balance of hull, 
and every detail of design worked out with this purpose 
in view. 

Propeller design has also called for new ideas and 
special study, and it is generally found that with in- 
creased speed increased propeller revolutions become 
essential. Mr. Cooper holds that it is quite possible to 
turn a screw propeller at the previously incredible speed 
of over 11,000 r.p.m. with more than normal efficiency. 

Model tank tests are of immense value in research 
work and few designers have had more actual experience 
in this connection than Mr. Cooper. After his experience 
with the construction and details of Maple Leaf V and 
VI, in 1919 and ’20, and Maple Leaf VII, in 1921, and 
in the race for the British International Trophy in 1920, 
when it was first won by Gar Wood with Miss America 
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in Osborne Bay, Mr. Cooper became convinced that the 
best form of single-step hydroplane was that in which 
the center of gravity of the craft was placed midway 
between the forward and after steps after making allow- 
ance for water disturbance caused by the angles of the 
steps. The beam of each step enters very largely into the 
problem and must be taken into account when calculat- 
ing and deciding upon the angles of the steps. 

In Newg, Miss Carstair’s 114-litre world’s record- 
breaking boat, the most successful craft of her type ever 
produced, Mr. Cooper was guided largely by considera- 
tion of the craft mentioned in the previous paragraph 
and the results have proved the soundness of his reason- 
ing. Susbsequently, one-step designs were evolved, and 
thanks to the generosity of Lord Wakefield, the late Sir 
Henry Segrave built the present single-engined world’s 
record holder, Miss England, which was designed by Mr. 
Cooper while he was designer for the British Power 
Boat Co. This boat was officially timed at a speed of 
92.8 m.p.h. at Venice. She was powered with a single 
Napier Lion racing engine of only 930 h.p. Recognizing 
this success, the late Sir Henry Segrave commissioned 
Mr. Cooper — again with Lord Wakefield’s financial 
assistance — to design Miss England II which has been 
proved by official timing at Lake Garda, in 1931, to be 
capable of a speed of over 114 m.p.h. with only 3,400 h.p. 

During the autumn of the same year, after this boat 
had beaten Gar Wood in a completed heat of the British 
International Trophy, for the first time since 1920, a 
feat not yet repeated, Horace Dodge commissioned Mr. 
Cooper to design a second boat for use, if possible, in the 
Gold Cup races, and to be built in England, by Vosper 
& Co., Portsmouth. The first boat designed by Mr. 
Cooper for Mr. Dodge was built in America. 

For this second boat the designer realized immediately 
the supreme value of tank tests, especially as the speed 
was not beyond that at which the tank carriages in 
Great Britain are available. Having had previous ex- 
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perience with Messrs. Vickers’ tank at St. Albans, and 
knowing the invaluabie help that. would be given by 
Mr. Munday and his staff, Mr. Cooper availed himself 
of the services of this apparatus and carried out a highly 
successful series of runs with seven new models and a 
model of Miss England, the single-step boat which had 
been so successful. The latter was, however, reduced to 
the same displacement as the new models and while the 
behavior of none of the new models was quite as good in 
the initial stages of the experiments, by minute obser- 
vation and the help of the tank staff, a model was sub- 
sequently evolved which reduced the resistance to .73 
of that of Miss England at the same speed. 

This was considered excellent work, and Mr. Dodge 
was so pleased with the ultimate performance of th: 
full-scale boat that he further commissioned Mr. 
Cooper to design another Gold Cup boat with tank tests 
at St. Albans. Here was an opportunity for evolving 
something original and, naturally, Mr. Cooper took full 
advantage of this, as is evidenced by the accompanying 
photographs. A number of models were designed and 
made as shown in the photograph, numbered 125, 160, 
161, 162, 163. No. 125 was the best model of the previous 
year’s work. No. 160 was a celluloid model made by 
Mr. Robert Lovell, the designer’s assistant, and now 
working with him at Vosper & Co. Ltd., Portsmouth. 
This is the first model of celluloid ever known to have 
been run. By the use of this material the action of the 
water and all streamlines can be observed through the 
model itself. A great deal was learned from this par- 
ticular model, which was the designer’s own conception. 
No. 161 was Mr. Dodge’s idea and had inverted fore and 
aft steps. No. 162 was the designer’s idea and had a 
combination of both fore and aft and transverse steps. 
It will also be noted from Nos. 160, 161, and 162 that 
they had similar angles and beam. No. 163 was the de- 
signer’s ideal and was exceptionally beamy. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Various models that were tested by Fred Cooper. Note the one made of celluloid which permitted 


observation of the streamlines through the bottom 























Are There Any 


Sailors 


in the Navy? 


By 
F. E. M. Whiting 


Lieutenant Commander, U. S. N. 


A 23-foot overall 
centerboard sloop 
purchased by the 
“U.S.S. Richmond” 
from the ship’s 
funds. This is a 
standardized sloop 
built by the Minne- 
ford Yacht Yard 


N USING this title I take the liberty 
of repeating one ie by Mr. Alfred 
F. Loomis in the U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings of A barter 1932, in 
which he expressed a desire to see the 
Navy, or an organization composed 
of naval officers or midshipmen, par- 
ticipate in ocean racing in the same 

fashion as does the Royal Engineers Yacht Club in 

Great Britain. 

As he aptly stated, “Ocean racing is more than 
yachting, as many a novice will attest who had thought 
of it as a pastime for fair winds and smiling seas. It is 
a rugged introduction to seamanship, to palm and 
needle, to instant resourcefulness and to celestial navi- 
gation of the most athletic description. . . . 

“Without doubt ocean yachting is developing a 
group of civilians who will one day be of high value as 
Naval Reserves — who if caught in an emergency will 
know not only the direction of the wind but everything 
else happening or about to happen around them... .”’ 

Here let me add my own opinion— that many 
naval officers who have sailing experience believe that 
not only is ocean racing but also small boat sailing 
highly valuable training for both men and officers of 
the Navy. Also, that it better fits them for the handling 
of large ships and the performance of their duties at sea. 

The article written by Mr. Loomis caused consider- 
able controversy among naval officers in later issues of 
the Institute, particularly in regard to the practicabil- 
ity of Mr. Loomis’ suggestions. 

One officer stated: “. . . the Navy, like the world in 
general, has progressed far beyond the age of sail — we 
are in the age of machinery, and are passing into that 
of electricity. " 

“Tt is not the sailor who is most in demand now 

(except as that term means ‘man-of-war’s man’) but 

that clear-eyed and alert mechanic, the man who can 

keep the generator running, or who can keep the di- 

rector. .... effectively upon the target.” 
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Fortunately for us in the Navy who are interested 
in yachting and small boat sailing, Captain Laurence 
N. MeNair, U. 8. Navy, while recently in command of 


the U. S. S. Richmond was in a fine position to make a 
beginning — a very small beginning it is true — towards 
proving the logic of Mr. Loomis’ suggestions. He ob- 
tained permission from the Navy Department to pur- 
chase with ship’s funds a small knockabout which, when 
the Richmond moves from port to port, can be easily 
stowed on board. To my knowledge this is the first time 
a yacht has been carried on board a modern man-of-war 
as part of her equipment. 

Captain McNair laid down the following general 
requirements in order to insure success and to safeguard 
the novice: 


“The boat must be of such size that it can stow readily 
in cradles in our larger boats such as the 36-foot mo- 
tor launch.” 

A boat 23 feet overall, 18 feet waterline, was found 
which could stow readily on cradles in the ship’s motor 
launch. 


“Tt must be sturdy enough to stand the strain of 
hoisting .in and out in our normal Fleet anchorages. 
To effect this it must be fitted with eye bolts in its keel, 
one in the forward part near the mast stepping and the 
other abaft the centerboard. Two other similar but 
lighter fittings, one on each side of the gunwale, will be 
necessary in which to hook the balancing slings.”’ 

The boat selected was altered by fitting a six-inch 
screw plate forward of the mast, placing eye-bolts in 
the keel, together with two small bolts just abaft the 
chain plates for steadying purposes. 


“To be Marconi rigged, with jib, mainsail and either 
balloon jib or spinnaker. To be so designed that she 
can be quickly and easily rigged by two or three indi- 
viduals after hoisting out.”’ 

The boat selected can be unrigged by coming up on 
six turnbuckles. 
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“To be moderate in price so that it can be purchased 
by the ship’s welfare fund.” 
This was met. 


“To have all the sailing qualities of the modern well 
designed sloops of this character.”’ 

The boat has sailing qualities about equal to those of 
a Star, although she is somewhat roomier and drier. 


“Tf practicable, to have a centerboard instead of a 
keel to facilitate stowing. This is doubly important as 
the boat will undoubtedly be used for sailing parties and 
hauled up on the beach for swimming and recreation. 

In the boat selected the skeg was carried forward of 
the centerboard. ; 


“‘ As the boat will be used by many amateurs in strong 
winds and off lee shores it is important that she be 
practically non-capsizable. She must be one that will 
come back quickly as soon as she gets over far enough to 
spill the wind.”’ 

As it was realized that a centerboard boat of this size 
was capsizable, Balsa wood was installed to give flota- 
tion — ten cubic feet of it in strakes, similar to planking, 
three by six inches thick, about twenty feet on each 
side, underneath deck. 


The boat was delivered this April before the U.S. S. 
Richmond sailed from Boston for the South. 


Captain McNair states the need in the Navy for 
such a boat so well and so clearly, that I again quote 
from him. 

“In the article Mr. Loomis laments the fact that 
naval officers are never seen in yachting circles of 
America, and especially in deep sea sailing. A similar 
complaint is registered by the editor of YacuHTING in 
the October issue of that excellent magazine. 

“Now let us, the wearers of the blue cloth, look 
ourselves squarely in the old eye and speak right out 
loud — has Mr. Loomis or anyone else any grounds 
for asking that question? I think if we go into a huddle, 
search our hearts, and keep the old conscience on the 
job the answer will be a booming — and how! or ’y 
como’, as we say in Panama. They not only have the 
grounds for asking the question, but I am afraid that we 
ourselves would be appalled if an accurate survey of 
the situation were made. 

“Now get me right — by ‘sailor’ in this discussion 
I mean a good handler of craft under sail, small or 
large. I don’t mean battleship, cruiser, destroyer, or 
submarine handlers, nor do I mean gunnery, engineer- 
ing, navigating, electrical, radio or flying experts — 
because there are lots of them. I mean just common or 
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garden sailing craft handlers. Of course, there are 
many now in the Navy, possibly senior to the class of 
1908, who could take the Constitution anywhere that 
she will float. But could many of these same men, and 
lots junior to them, put up a creditable performance 
in a small boat or a medium-sized yacht? My answer 
would be ‘Gosh dinged few — too few.’ 

» “Isn’t it a fact that we, in our efforts to master 
these complicated fighting machines entrusted to our 
care, have developed a breed of naval officer that is 
more of a highly-trained technician than he is a sailor — 
that pressed for time in fitting himself to do his present- 
day work in the fleet he has slowly drawn away from 
the salty side of his calling and is spending all of his 
hours with his guns and his gadgets? Necessary you may 
say, to keep up with the game — but I don’t agree with 
you. Furthermore, it appears to be a shame not only 
from a personal point of view but from the professional 
as well. 

“In the first place this new naval officer is missing a 
peck of fun and excitement; in the second place, he is 
neglecting to take a course in the best possible school 
for big ship handlers, and in the last place, he is denying 
himself association with the finest and best of sportsmen 
— the yachtsman — the world over. 

“The yachting fraternity of this country is the rich- 
est possible field from which to draw our naval officers 
in war, and by neglecting in times of peace to draw the 
Navy and the yachting world into the closest possible 
union we are not rendering full and proper service. And 
the funny part of it all— it’s a duty packed to the 
guards with fun, fine friends, and good clean competi- 
tion in the surroundings that we know and like best. 

“‘Let’s just scratch the surface and see if it’s worth 
going into seriously and whether it really can be done. 

“First — is it worth while professionally? I’ll start 
this off by the old wardroom argument route: ‘I’ll bet 
you five dollars you can’t find a single man in the Navy 
who is a small-boat expert who is not also an excellent 
big ship handler or will be, provided that he is tempera- 
mentally and otherwise fitted.’ Why? Simply because 
his small-boat experience in and around harbors, 
channels, docks, shoals, under bluffs and in the open 
sea enables him to bring to his first big jobs a partially 
trained seaman’s eye and an intimate knowledge of 
current, tide, and wind effects. He instinctively knows 
where to expect strong tidal currents, cross sets, and 
backwashes; what the probable wind effect will be on his 
ship in carrying out some delicate maneuver in close 
quarters. As he has had constantly to use the wind and 
the current in propelling his boat under sail he will be 
the better able to bend these elements to his will when 
on the bridge of a ship under power. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The starboard side of a Scripps motor, showing the water 
pump and manifold drains 












Port view of the same motor. Arrows indicate oil cooler 
and water jacket drains 


Putting the Motor in Mothballs 


Proper Winter Care Means Longer Engine Wear 


By WENDELL HOLMES 


up the boat which occupy the mind of the yacht 
enthusiast at this time of the year, perhaps 

none is more important than the proper care of the 
engine. A piece of machinery as carefully built as a 
marine motor, and which, in most cases, represents a 
considerable investment, deserves careful attention. 
The owner who spends a few hours each fall in getting 
his engine ready to withstand the rigors of winter 
weather will find himself amply rewarded for his trouble. 
In the first place, his motor will perform in a much more 
satisfactory manner, and in the second place, proper 
care will do much to assure him the many years of 
economical life that were originally built into the engine. 
When putting the boat in winter storage, it is not 
enough merely to drain the water jackets and coat the 
bright parts with grease. Though these two operations 
may be sufficient to keep an engine from becoming 
rusted and ruined during the months it is idle, they 
by no means constitute a shipshape job, and the true 
motorboat owner will not be content to lay up his boat 
for the winter with such superficial preparation. 


ern the thousands of things incident to laying 
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The port side of the Gray Phantom-4, showing the manifold 


drain cock 


For the man who lays up his own boat, as many of 
the owners of the smaller craft do, the following pointers 
on the care that should be bestowed upon the engine 
should be of interest. 

Before hauling out the boat (and if she is less than 
100 feet long, she should be taken out of the water), 
turn off the water supply valve so that no more water 
can enter the engine through the pump; then open the 
petcocks leading to the water jackets, manifolds, water 
pump, and oil cooler and let the water run from these 
places into the bilge. This is a more satisfactory method 
of draining the water from the engine than waiting 
until the engine is up on land, for in the latter case the 
boat may not rest in a level position as she did in the 
water. By draining the water out first one saves time 
and considerable unnecessary work. 

In any event, be sure the drainage is complete. If 
the water does not flow freely when the petcocks are 
opened, it is possible that these are clogged with mud, 
grease, sand, or salt. Sometimes all that is necessary is 
to clean out the opening with a piece of wire. If the 
water still refuses to flow, the chances are that the cool- 








Arrows point to water jacket and water pump drains on starboard 
side of a Gray 6.56 
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Port side of Chrysler Crown downdraft motor, showing oil cooler 
and drains for water pump, manifold, water jacket and oil cooler 


ing system is ‘‘air bound.”’ This can be cured by loosen- 
ing some convenient connection in the water overflow, 
as near the motor as possible, so that any existing 
vacuum will be broken. If this does not bring results, 
you can be fairly sure that the obstruction is within 
the water jacket itself. This usually can be removed 
by taking out the petcock and cleaning that portion 
of the water jacket near it. 

The water pump and oil cooler should be carefully 
drained, since these devices are easily damaged by 
freezing, and a very small amount of water is sufficient to 
wreck them. Some service men advise the removal of the 
oil cooler entirely, arguing that it is impossible to drain 
out all the water that it contains. While this may apply 
to the older types of oil coolers, many of the newer 
models are designed so that all the water flows out when 
the petcock is opened. If you have had your motor for 
a number of years, however, you will play safe by taking 
it off and storing it in a warm place. 

To make doubly sure that all the water is out of the 
motor and the exhaust pipes, let the engine run slowly 
for a few minutes after the petcocks have stopped drain- 
ing. It is always a good plan to leave all the petcocks 
open until you are ready to put the boat into commis- 
sion. If the boat has been operated in salt water, it will 
not hurt to fill the manifold and water jackets with a 
half-and-half mixture of light lubricating oil and kero- 
sene as there is always some salt left in these places 
after the water has drained out. 

When you are sure that the motor is thoroughly 
dry, turn your attention to the proper conditioning of 
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Port side of a Kermath Sea-Master, showing drains for the oil 
cooler and water jackets 
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The starboard side of a Chrysler Crown CR motor, showing the 
reduction gear water jacket drain 


the lubricating system. If you want to do a really 
thorough job, you will pump the old oil out of- the 
sump and oil pan and then wash these parts with a 
good grade of fiushing oil. After this has been done 
the sump and oil pan should again be carefully pumped 
and mopped out, and a gallon or so of light motor oil 
should be splashed around in such a manner that it will 
cover all the bearings and cylinder walls. A second 
gallon of the same oil should be poured into the sump 
through the filler cap. Next, remove the spark plugs 
and pour about half a pint of light oil into each cylin- 
der. Turn the motor over a few times, either by hand 
or with the starter, with the spark plugs still removed, 
so that the oil will be thoroughly distributed throughout 
the cylinders and valve mechanism. A few drops of 
light oil poured into the gasoline feed intake at the 
same time will further lubricate these parts. 

The oil filter should also come in for its share of 
attention. The filtering element should be thoroughly 
washed with gasoline and carefully drained before being 
replaced. You may find it necessary to install a new 
filtering element. 

If you want to keep your spark plugs in good con- 
dition, do not replace them, but plug the holes with 
old plugs or with corks. Likewise, be sure that all the 
priming cocks are closed. As a further precaution, all 
crankcase breather pipes should be securely covered 
with oiled or waterproofed paper. 

It is a good plan to remove the starter and generator 
as well as the magneto, if your motor is equipped with 

(Continued on page 88) 





The water pump is the only drain on the starboard side of the 
Kermath Sea-Master 












“Chimon,” sailed by H. K. Hill, competing against a fleet of twenty-one boats in the cruising 
division of the Mackinac Race, was first to finish and won by a wide margin on corrected time 


Large Fleet Sails Mackinac Race 


BY ALBERT KEEP 


Commander Balbo of the Italian Air Armada 

was due to land off the grounds of the Century 
of Progress and the classic race to Mackinac Island 
was to start from the same place. The fear that these 
two events would coincide too exactly caused the re- 
gatta committee to shift the start of the race to Bel- 
mont Harbor, several miles north. 

At 1:30 p.m. the special class, racing for a barrel of 
cheese, Bluenose, Dorello and Tecumseh, crossed the line 
with a sparkling northeasterly breeze. Then came the 
cruising class, twenty-one entries in two divisions, and 
the racing class of six entries. In both divisions of the 
cruising class the start looked more like that of a Six- 
Metre race than of an assemblage of large schooners. 

Immediately the fleet split, some holding to the 
west shore on the starboard tack and the others heading 
over toward the east shore on the port tack. The two 
well-known Eastern skippers and designers, John 
Alden and Olin Stephens, at the helms of Freedom and 
Malabar X, respectively, held toward the east shore. 
After ten miles or so Malabar X had established a 
lead over this group and several skippers came about 
to try their luck elsewhere. Quicksilver IT and Chimon, 
the winner, however, held toward the east shore until 
dark. With dusk came the doldrums. The regularity 
of this phenomenon can be appreciated only by those 
who have sailed in a Mackinac race. 

Four hours of slatting and yawing without steerage- 
way, listening vainly for weather reports over the 
radio and hearing instead interminable speeches in 
Italian, which carried a distinctly romantic sound, is 
something not soon forgotten. The only consolation to 
be found on Malabar X was the fact that two green 
lights could be seen several miles astern, indicating 
_— Quicksilver and Chimon were sharing Malabar’s 
ate. 

By dawn Quicksilver II had disappeared, and Chimon, 
having received a private lift from somewhere in the 
early hours, was off Malabar’s port bow. As the breeze 
freshened from the northeast Malabar X found it more 
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to her liking and bit into the head wind with such 
relish that by nine o’clock Chimon was hull down 
astern. 

Disappointment, however, awaited the crew of 
Malabar; an hour later they sighted five sails on the 
horizon dead ahead, which proved to be Malabar 
VI, Tecumseh, Freedom, Flight and Quicksilver II, all 
headed for the east shore on the port tack. How 
these boats had gained this lead is difficult to say, 
and since two of them had been sailing a slightly differ- 
ent course from that of Malabar, her crew had reason to 
fear that there would be more boats ahead which had 
played the west shore. Fortunately for us, this fear was 
not realized and the black schooner plunged on to 
gain a substantial lead over this new group by the 
time Grand Haven was abeam. 

In the late afternoon of Sunday the port watch 
sighted Dorello and Bluenose two miles off the port bow 
and well out in the lake. The breeze again dropped 
with the sun, almost as it had done the previous night, 
but this time all the boats kept moving. The yachts 
nearest the east shore were hoping for a lift from that 
direction during the night, but Malabar X and the others 
well inshore were doomed to disappointment, for the 
easter, such as it was, lasted only half an hour. Pres- 
ently there appeared green lights far out in the lake and 
astern, which were moving so fast as compared to 
Malabar that at first they were believed to be power 
boats. But dawn told the true story. Chimon, Hope, 
Siren, Quicksilver II, and Freedom had passed us during 
the night, probably because they were farther out in 
the lake. Astern were several sails, but they could not 
be identified. 

The wind on this fine Monday morning was a nice 
breeze from the southwest and the whole fleet was 
carrying spinnakers as Point Betsy was left to star- 
board. Ahead lay Sleeping Bear Point, a remarkable 
sight to one who has never seen it before. There is such 
an uninterrupted height of pure sand that the eye has 
no means of estimating the size of the point, and, con- 
sequently, its distance. The bushy bear sleeping on top 
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“Dorello,” racing in a special class with 
*Bluenose” and “Tecumseh” (right), led the 
big fishing schooner for a time but was beaten 
when some gear parted 


of the dune merely serves to accentuate the illusion 
and makes the shore look a stone’s throw off when it 
is really three or four miles away. A navigator who 
sees the point for the first time tends to lose confidence 
in his charts, his log or his compass and steer a course 
farther out from the “Bear.” It is almost impossible 
by any reasonable alteration of course to make the 
“Bear” look smaller and more distant. 

Ahead also lay the nemesis of all Mackinac races, the 
Manitou Islands. The question of whether to go inside 
or outside the islands is one which always arises. With 
a strong southwesterly wind the leading boat, Chimon, 
elected the inside passage. She chose well, for the wind 
held strong until she and Quicksilver IJ had passed out 
into the open lake beyond. Malabar X, now third in 
the line of battle, was less fortunate. Although she 
maintained steerageway, she was making only one 
knot an hour and her crew had the unpleasant experi- 
ence of seeing her two rivals carrying a rap full several 
miles ahead and fast disappearing over the horizon. 
The only consolation was in seeing seven sails (Hope, 
Siren, Flight, and four others) becalmed astern, and 
in the fact that Freedom had apparently gained little 
by choosing the outside course, although John Alden 
said afterward that he felt Freedom had been sub- 
stantially helped thereby. 

By 2:40 p.m., Monday afternoon, Malabar X was 
abeam of the Manitou Lightship and received a hail. 
“You are third boat to pass us. Bear north!” came the 
voice. To the north, black clouds were banking high, 
so sheets were trimmed and a course laid direct for the 
promised squall. All hands stood by, Skipper Stephens 
was roused out of a sound sleep, and slickers were 
donned. What a disappointment it was when, after 
working into it, the squall proved to be the most pica- 
yune affair which ever coursed across Lake Michigan! 
Ten minutes of six-knot breeze and nineteen drops of 
rain were the aggregate result. 

Although the squall itself was beneath contempt, 
by 6:00 p.m. a fairly fresh head wind had set in, at 
first somewhat unsteady in direction, heading Mala- 
bar X on each tack so that she was forced to take five 
hitches to clear Cat Head Point. But at dusk the wind 
settled down to what looked like an all-night blow from 
north by west. Quicksilver IJ was miles ahead and 
Chimon was twice again as far ahead, but Malabar X 
bit in once more with the same relish she had shown on 
Sunday morning and her crew felt that if the wind 
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*Bluenose,” which has been on exhibition 

during the fair at Chicago, entered the 

Mackinac Race and won in a special class 
to take a large barrel of cheese 


held they might still have a pleasant surprise when 
dawn revealed the relative positions of the yachts. 

At 9:15, Malabar X left Charlevoix abeam; at 11:30, 
the lights of Petoskey were clearly visible to starboard. 
Then came a long starboard hitch with the lights of 
Petoskey astern. At 12:30, the northern lights were 
running riot in the sky in changing panels of dull light. 
For a moment a sail close at hand was revealed, but 
the light subsided, and the mystery ship was no more. 
At 1:30 a.m. the starboard watch sighted a red light 
southwest of Ile aux Galets. 

When dawn broke the picture was revealed to the 
crew of Malabar X. Quicksilver II was half a mile to 
windward, Freedom was two or three miles astern, and 
a light several miles ahead was indistinguishable. 
Later, it was discovered that this light was Chimon 
and that she had rounded Gray’s Reef Lightship just 
23 minutes ahead of Malabar X. As the sun rose the 
east-northeast breeze fell and the light ahead did not 
materialize into a ship, for Chimon had made haste to 
take advantage of the falling wind. With a combination 
of skill and good fortune, she had slipped out of reach 
on the tail of the breeze and, carrying it to the finish, 
reached Mackinac over ten hours before the next 
yacht finished. It was an unbeatable lead. 

The next twelve hours of beating up the Straits were, 
in the opinion of all hands on Malabar X, the most 
fiendish stretch of sailing they had yet experienced. It 
is one thing to be becalmed, but it is almost worse to 
be continually ‘sailing and getting nowhere. Within 
ten miles of Mackinac Island, Malabar X took twenty- 
three hitches. The first seven, sailing at a rate of about 
four knots, netted approximately four miles toward 
the island; the next fifteen, sailed at a rate of two 
knots, netted two more miles toward the objective; 
and the last starboard hitch for the harbor lasted four 
hours at an average rate of one knot. The wind seemed 
to be coming off Mackinac Island at all points, as 
from a fan, and in order to determine what point could 
be reached on the opposite shore of the Straits one was 
obliged to take a sight from the binnacle over the 
corner of the transom. 

On top of these exasperating wind conditions the 
battle of the ages was going on between Quicksilver II 
and Malabar X. Five times the trim, white, jib-headed 
schooner crossed the Bermuda veteran’s bow, and 
almost every time, Malabar X, surprisingly fleet in 
such light air, reciprocated. Finally Malabar X crossed 
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Quicksilver II one last time, allowing her to go her own 
way, and headed for Mackinac on the starboard tack 
at a speed of one-half knot. Quicksilver IJ then made 
a very crafty gamble in going about five miles south of 
the Island and off her course in order to come back in 
on some wind which the Detroit fleet seemed to be en- 
joying. Quicksilver II actually boxed the compass over 
an eight-mile semicircular course on the port tack, 
while Malabar X lay motionless in the middle of the 
Straits. After hours of this drifting Malabar X caught a 
superlatively gentle zephyr in her balloon fisherman 
and raced across the line at 4:30 p.m. at a rate of one 
knot per hour, but still ahead of Quicksilver IT. 

The race was not yet over for after Quicksilver II 
and Freedom had finished, the breeze began to freshen 
a little, and Chimon was the only one of the larger 
boats which had any reason to believe that she had 
saved her time on the fleet. When Malabar’s crew 
awoke Wednesday morning to find the very game 
little yacht Victory lying peacefully at her moorings, 
they believed second place had taken wings. Further 
investigation proved that Malabar X had held second 
place by the narrow margin of twenty minutes. Never- 
theless, the crew of this small boat deserves unstinted 
praise for persevering through strong head winds and 
weather conditions particularly unfavorable to so small 
a boat, and getting third place against such stiff com- 
petition. 

The competition was indeed stiff, for Henry K. Hill 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club sailed in his Chimon 
as pretty a race as could be asked for anywhere. Ba- 
gheera, too, last year’s champion, was well sailed by her 
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Bottom, left, “ Malabar 
X,” now owned by 
John P. Wilson, of 
Chicago, took second 
place. Right, “Mala- — 
bar X” splitting tacks 
with “Quicksilver IT” 
in the Straits of 
Mackinac 
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owner, R. P. Benedict. John Alden, sailing Freedom, 
was a very serious threat at many stages of the race. 

In the racing division, the Karas brothers, in their 
fleet little Siren, can always be counted on as among the 
first to finish, as they did this year, over two hours 
ahead of Hope. 

A big feature of this year’s Mackinac race was the 
special contest between Bluenose, Dorello, and Tecum- 
seh. All three of them sailed scratch since they were 
unwilling to enter in the regular classes. Attention 
naturally was attracted to this event because every- 
body knew of Bluenose’s record, and Dorello had six 
times finished first in the race, losing only by seconds on 
corrected time. At the start it looked as if Dorello 
would easily bring home the 300-pound barrel of cheese, 
for she stepped right out ahead, leaving the Canadian 
schooner in irons on the starting line for approximately 
fifteen minutes; but once underway, Bluenose made 
excellent progress on a long port hitch out toward the 
middle of the Lake. Although Bluenose finally finished 
first it was only after a hard battle. First one and then 
the other established a lead until trouble with her 
forestay delayed Dorello disastrously. Perhaps it was 
not disastrously, however, for the 300-pound barrel of 
cheese, placed strategically in a Mackinac hotel lobby, 
looked very forbidding for so small a crew as Dorello’s, 
and even the skipper of Bluenose could not be blamed for 
quailing at the sight. 

Although, due to Dorello’s mishap, nothing was 
definitely proved as to the relative speed of a racing 
yawl and a Grand Banks fisherman on Lake Michigan, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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To Mackinac 
On an Eight-Metre 


By 
GEORGE EDWARD VAN 
2 


Huron- Mackinac Race which the Bayview Yacht 

Club sponsors each year, boats built for a racing 
class are ineligible to sail in the cruising division. But 
Lawrence Fisher’s one-design Eight-Metre Margaret F. 
IV, sailed by William Fisher, was admitted to the race 
this year because Russell Alger, Jr., was willing to sail 
a match race between his cutter Baccarat and Margaret 
F. IV. The two youthful skippers had had two previous 
matches. In the Detroit Yacht Club’s Decoration Day 
race they sailed around a 35-mile triangle on Lake St. 
Clair in a 25-mile wind, and the “‘ Eight”’ beat the cutter 
by a margin of 7 minutes and 12 seconds. In a race 
across the lake two weeks later Baccarat led by some- 
thing over three minutes. 

So it worked out that when the Port Huron-Macki- 
nac Race came along on July 15th Baccarat sailed in 
Class A of the cruising division while continuing her 
private feud with Margaret F. IV in a special class for 
these two yachts. 

The start of the long 240-mile race was off Lakeside, 
on Lake Huron, just above the city of Port Huron, and 
brought fourteen yachts to the line, the finest fleet that 
ever sailed in the race. The Mackinac Race has devel- 
oped a fleet of cruising yachts that compare favorably 
with fleets sailing on any waters, and not one of the boats 
that had started in the first race staged by the Bayview 
Yacht Club back in 1925 was entered. 

A light easterly breeze saw the light canvas men 
cracking out ballooners as the starting gun was fired. 
Perce Williamson’s 42-foot yawl Rainbow II and Ted 
Farnsworth’s 42-foot schooner Nawanna shared honors 
at the start, crossing together. Both were. sailing in 
Class B, for boats with an overall measurement of 45 
feet or under. Baccarat was the third boat across the line 
and came down with her big ballooner, which goes to the 
top of her spar, pulling her along like a train of cars and 
sailed right out into a substantial lead of about 300 
yards. Margaret F. IV, tagged ‘“‘ Maggie”’ by her rather 
irreverent crew five minutes after they had stowed their 
dunnage aboard, worked out a bit to weather before her 
young skipper laid her away on her course. She liked the 
light going and as soon as she got her wind clear she be- 
gan to show her lady-like qualities, and Baccarat 
started to come back. This was heartening to our crew 
as we figured that if we beat Russell Alger’s beautiful 
green cutter we would have to do it in head winds. 
Baccarat had held the “ Eight”’ even off the wind in their 
first race and bettered her time in lighter air. 
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“Margaret F. IV,” an Eight-Metre sailed by Lawrence Fisher, 

joined the fleet of fourteen starters in the Port Huron-Mackinac 

Race to sail a special match race against “Baccarat,” and won. 
She also took the Inter-City Trophy 


The start was made at 4:00 p.m., and by the time we 
went below for a steak dinner we had a lead of over a 
mile on Baccarat. Trident, 58-foot syndicate-owned 
yawl, and winner of the ’30 and ’31 races, had come up 
to leeward on even terms with the cutter. Suez JI, 
Howard Grant’s 60-foot schooner, under charter to Wil- 
liam Joy, of Detroit, was close behind. A. C. Jefferson’s 
big black-hulled ketch Vamare was also up in front. All 
of these yachts were sailing in Class A, being over 45 
feet overall. The smaller Class B boats were bunched to- 
gether about two miles behind. 

With sundown the light airs faded almost entirely. Off 
Sanilac, which is just 30 miles above the start, the fleet 
floundered until nearly midnight, with light, baffling 
winds coming from all points of the compass which irri- 
tated crews to distraction. 

At midnight a light breeze came sneaking down from 
the north with hardly enough strength to ripple the 
surface of the water. The big overlapping jib on Mar- 
garet F. was set and doing business, and the running 
= of the rest of the fleet were fast dropping be- 

ind. 

We did not know it at the time, but running with 
eased sheets had ended when we were opposite Sanilac. 
Whenever we moved for the rest of the passage we did 
so with the wind ahead — directly on the nose. Some 
time between two and three in the morning, I found my- 
self plastered against the side of the boat. The breeze 
was freshening, ‘‘ Maggie” was heeling over, and some of 
the boys were making a racket as they dug out oilers to 
shed the spray which would soon be flying. As our watch 
came on deck at four, a gray sky obscured the dawn, the 
wind came out of the northwest, about twelve miles in 
strength, and we were close hauled, standing in towards 
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the shore at Harbor Beach, just about 60 miles above the 
start. No other boats were in sight. 

Opposite Saginaw Bay a rising sea soon had its effect 
and claimed its first victim, who apologetically went to 
work at the lee rail. A few minutes later another figure 
popped up on deck like a jack-in-the-box and, with no 
apologies at all, joined the first victim. 

At about eight o’clock we sighted a sail far back which 
we made out through the glasses as Trident, but no 
other boats were sighted. Margaret F. stormed along and 
watches were forgotten in the excitement of the ride. 

Before noon the air began to lighten. By two o’clock it 
had faded entirely, and Maggie’s crew went swimming. 
The navigator, aided and abetted by five assistants, 
figured Margaret F.’s position as nearly in the middle of 
Saginaw Bay, about four miles west of the up-bound 
steamer lane. 

The hours passed, light airs came from ahead, but 
Maggie hardly moved. In the west storm clouds made 
up, and we changed course and headed in that direction, 
hoping for a run up to Thunder Bay Light with every- 
thing eased. At five o’clock we again made out Trident 
two miles to the east, and in the northeast wind that 
zephyred into our sails she was to windward. To us, it 
seemed that she had ghosted up from nowhere. Even 


“Baccarat,” sailed by Russell Alger, Jr., won in Class A 


though the entire western sky was black, the squall did 
not materialize. It seemed that no sooner had we sighted 
Trident than we got a shift of air out of the northwest — 
not very strong, but enough to send Maggie romping 
along — and Trident was again dropped hull down. 

By darkness the wind had freshened to an extent that 
made it necessary to take off the big overlapper and set 
the club-footed jib. We were making miles towards 
Mackinac. Around midnight, Sunday, Thunder Bay 
Light was passed. The wind had backed a bit more to 
the west, and we were going up the shore, logging be- 
tween eight and nine miles. Presque Isle Light was 
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astern, soon after dawn, and Rogers City and Calcite 
were coming down to meet us. A sail was sighted about 
nine o’clock and from aloft we thought it belonged to 
Trident. Another speck of sail was also visible. Later we 
found that Baccarat had come up during the night. 

In the afternoon the wind breezed up and blew di- 
rectly down the Straits as we left Spectacle Light far to 
starboard, passed Poe’s Reef, and began to work to the 
finish line, going past Bob-Lo Island. It was tough go- 
ing; the wind had piped up, and was blowing 25 miles an 
hour. Boats that came in later said that it must have 
been breezing up to 40 miles, but this, we felt, was an 
exaggeration. 

We crossed the finish line after rounding Middle Is- 
land at 7:10 p.m., Monday night, and got the first gun 
given either to a Chicago or a Port Huron boat. We were 
delighted — nay, we were like wild Indians, for there 
seemed to be a chance of our winning the Inter-City 
Trophy which goes to the boat making the fastest cor- 
rected time to Mackinac for the fleets sailing from Chi- 
cago and Port Huron. No boat sailing from the latter 
port had ever gained this honor. 

Just as the sun was dropping behind Mackinac City, 
across the Straits, we heard the cry, ‘“‘Here comes 
Bluenose!’’ The Canadian fishing schooner made a gal- 
lant picture as she stormed across the line, but by this 
time Maggie’s crew knew that they had won the Inter- 
City Trophy. 

Trident came in at 9:48:52, followed by Baccarat at 
10:03:53. Corrected time gave the boat which had been 
named Baccarat because her designer and builder, Rus- 
sell Pouliot, believed her performance a gamble, first 
place in the cruising class, with Trident second. 

Shortly before dawn Ted Farnsworth’s schooner 
Nawanna crossed the line to take honors in Class B. 
Farnsworth had won a Mackinac victory in 1928 with 
the 36-foot staysail schooner Viking. R. A. Bell’s 
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In Class B Ted Farnsworth’s “Nawanna” took first place 








Above, the reproduction shows 
a large and comfortable cockpit 
with the wheel conveniently 
mounted in the binnacle stand 
so that excellent compass visi- 
bility is assured the helmsman. 
The main cabin, at left, is 
conventionally laid out with 
raised berths and transom seats 
with dining table between 


“Seagoin’’”’—A New 48-Foot Auxiliary Schooner 








“Seagoin’,” a 48-foot auxiliary 
schooner which was launched 
this spring from the yards of 
the Mathis Yacht Building 
Co., at Camden, N. J. She 
was built for William K. Bar- 
clay, of Philadelphia, from de- 
signs by J. Trumpy. Auxiliary 
power is provided by a Buda 


engine 















































Economy Versus Cheapness 


By 


HENRY B. NEVINS 


HY is the American yachtsman so tol- 

erant of, or indifferent to, a leaky 
yacht? Does he think that because so 
many, many yachts leak that this is a 
necessary evil— that they cannot be 
built so that they will stay tight? If he 
does, he is mistaken. As long as low 
initial cost is the prime factor in the minds of owners 
and naval architects, just so long will yachts be in- 
differently built. 

On a long sea voyage or a race a leaky boat is an 
abomination of the devil. This condition results in much 
heartbreaking work and discomfort. Water in the bilge 
slops up, wets bunks and bedding, and makes everybody 
disgruntled and miserable. There is no need for this. 
In a carefully constructed yacht leaking is reduced to a 
negligible minimum. 

The majority of the contestants in the last Bermuda 
and Fastnet races were designed to fit the ocean racing 
rule and were built primarily for cruising and deep 
water sailing. Yet, from various reports, many of them 
leaked, through being inadequately constructed for the 
purpose for which they were primarily intended. 

The fundamental requirements of a yacht are that 
she shall be tight, strong, durable and neat looking. 
This can be assured only by a proper selection of ma- 
terials, a tight fitting together of the members, one to 
the other, and the use of suitable fastenings intelligently 
and honestly put in. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the ulti- 
mate strength of the structure depends on its fastenings, 
and that these cannot be effective unless the members 
they hold together are tightly and fairly joined. This 
can be accomplished only by skilled, painstaking work- 
men under conscientious and experienced supervision. 
Once a yacht is built, puttied and painted, many in- 
herent defects may be hidden until revealed by stress of 
service. 

Frequently, one sees a yacht constructed with ab- 
normally large double frames, with great pieces of wood 
in the keel and other members. The comment is, ‘‘ There 
is a fine, strong ship; she will stand anything.”’ But this 
is very far from the correct method of estimating 
strength and durability. Much more vital is the quality 
of the material and the care with which the members are 
fitted and fastened together. Needless to state, the 
members must be adequate and in proportion, but 
anything beyond that is distinctly detrimental. The 
unnecessary weight produces loginess, and large chunks 
of unseasoned timber are fertile ground for rot and 
usually fulfill no good purpose. 

The reasons for such a radical difference in the prices 
quoted by various yards for building what apparently 
was to be the same boat has been the source of much 
speculation among yacht owners. 

It has been popularly supposed that the premiums 
asked by the yards producing a well planned, properly 
built, complete yacht, constructed of the best ma- 
terials, with the members well fitted, fastened and 
finished by skilful, competent workmen under con- 
scientious supervision, went to satisfy big overhead and 
profits. As a matter of fact and record, this has not been 











the case, as by far the greater percentage of this pre- 
mium has actually gone into the yachts themselves, to 
the direct advantage of the owners. 

The purpose of this article is not to criticize or cast 
reflection on any particular yard or builder, but to set 
forth actual examples from yachts in existence to il- 
lustrate and, in a measure, to explain why there has 
been and will continue to be such wide differences in 
initial costs. Let it be distinctly borne in mind that we 
are dealing, not with predictions, but with facts; with 
what actually has been the case, not with what might 
be. 

As a general proposition, good materials cost more 
than poor ones; a good workman demands, receives and 
is worth more than an inferior one; a foreman who can 
select right material and supervise its economical and 
proper placing must receive adequate remuneration. 

Space will not permit a lengthy treatise on the many 
differences between proper and improper methods of 
construction; between those that are time saving re- 
gardless of results, and those which necessarily take 
time in order that the results may be permanent and 
effective. Let the following illustration suffice as an 
example. 

A screw is a screw no matter whether it be made of 
cheap brass, high in zine eontent, subject, by the action 
of salt water, to rapid disintegration through what is 
known as “‘dezincification,’’ or whether it be manufac- 
tured from some of the more expensive metals devel- 
oped to resist this action. There is also a vast difference 
in cost between a screw which is driven in with a hammer 
and one which is turned into a hole properly bored in 
the wood to receive it. Yet of two boats, the first fas- 
tened in one way and the second in the other, both may 
justifiably be called ‘‘screw fastened.” 

“‘Dezincification”’ may take place below the water 
line in any type of fastening too high in zine content. 
A concrete example of this existed in a one-design class 
of sail boats, built in Germany, in which every bronze keel 
bolt and every floor to keel fastening was so badly dis- 
integrated, after only one year’s use, that, for the 
preservation of the boats, all fastenings had to be 
replaced. This is an example of saving a very few 
dollars in initial cost as against a substantial repair bill 
for the individual owner. 

Some years ago there was built a class of sail boats, 
owned by well-known yachtsmen, in which initial low 
price was emphasized. In these boats appeared many of 
the methods generally in practice whereby low prices 
are made possible. Following is a fairly complete sum- 
mary: 


The spars were made of heavy Oregon pine instead of 
Sitka spruce, a saving, perhaps, of 35% in the cost of 
material, but a very undesirable feature or. account of 
the weight aloft. 


The standing rigging was looped around the masts 
and the eyes were left bare, to saw and cut themselves 
into the wood, but the cost of serving, parceling and 
covering with leather was saved in the original price of 
the boat and the owners were forced to have this defi- 
ciency made good at a much greater expense than if it 
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had been done before the rigging was spliced and hung 
on the mast. 


New booms had to be purchased, as those provided were 
made of 2-inch slabs of spruce nailed together and 
rounded up. 


Windlasses were inadequate for the service and had to 
be rebuilt. 


The cabin trunks of these boats were so poorly fastened 
that during their maiden trip they became loosened 
from the deck and had to be taken up and properly re- 
fastened. 


It is an expensive operation to replace the deck of a 
yacht, since all deck erections, such as cabinhouses, 
skylights, fittings, etc., have to be removed, and much 
disturbance is created below. No method of laying deck 
when the boat is built can be too good. Approved prac- 
tice is to use brass screws, with the heads counterbored 
for, and bunged with wood plugs. This avoids any rust- 
ing, which stains the deck, and as the planks wear down 
the bungs may be removed, screws set down, and the 
holes replugged, thus adding many years to the life of 
the deck. 

In the boats under discussion the decks were blind- 
nailed with galvanized wire nails, as floors in a house 
are nailed. This is probably the cheapest known method 
and undoubtedly the worst possible way of fastening a 
deck, as the individual planks cannot be drawn tight to 
the beams and secured. A deck laid in this fashion will 
never stay tight, and in a very short time wears down to 
the nail heads, which show and make rust stains on the 
deck. The owner of one of these boats was so disgusted 
by the leaks that he put in a new deck after the boat 
had had one year’s use. 

The planking of a yacht has very important functions. 
It must keep the water out, and it serves as one of the 
main factors of strength and stiffness. In order to be 
effective its fastening is very important. An individual 
plank over five inches in width should have no less than 
three fastenings to each frame, and no plank less than 
two. In the boats we are using as examples there was 
only one fastening in each plank to each frame, less than 
half the proper number for such a yacht. It was essential 
that the requisite fastenings should be put in before the 
boats could be used — at a much greater cost than if 
this had been done originally. 

To sum up, the owners eventually paid for these boats 
approximately what they would have cost if built at one 
of the so called more expensive yards. And that is not 
the end of the story. At the present time a good propor- 
tion of them have rotted under the mast, due to faulty 
installation and the use of the wrong kind of oak, and in 
some, one will find rotten timbers, deck frames, fantails 
and sterns. These boats have been the source of never- 
ending expense and dissatisfaction to their owners and 
will continue to be so as long as they are in existence. 

Low initial costs have been furthered in many in- 
stances through the following: 


Oak plays an important part in many of the vital struc- 
tural members of a yacht, but it must be of the right 
variety, grown within certain latitudes, in suitable soil, 
and at the proper altitude. There are very few woods as 
vulnerable to the rot fungus as most varieties of oak, 
and as these varieties are the cheapest and most easily 
obtainable, their use in boats of low initial cost is prev- 
alent. About two years— perhaps a little more — 
after such a boat is built, she is a subject for the repair 
yards. When they want a job, they know where to look 
for one, and usually they find it. In sterns, stems, or in 
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any places where ventilation is not good, poor oak offers 
slight resistance to the fungus, and will rot rapidly. At 
the same time, it is not up to standards of strength or 
ability to hold fastenings. 


Making hollow spars of Oregon pine instead of spruce, 
which adds unnecessary top weight, and lack of care in 
having the thickness of shell homogeneous. Sections 
have been cut out of broken masts which show that the 
wall thickness varied to the extent of being half as thick 
on one side as on the other. This is an excellent example 
of defective work which is not apparent after comple- 
tion. 


Plumbing installed in lead pipe with no care taken in 
eliminating traps where water will collect, freeze and 
burst the pipe, causing unnecessary annual expense. 


Cheap pumps used to save the extra cost of good ones. 


Ice boxes poorly designed and cheaply insulated, result- 
ing in spoiled food and wasted ice. 


Copper fuel and water tanks of too light material, with 
baffle plates of iron, the rust from which causes stoppage 
of outlets and makes trouble in the engine carburetor. 


Sea cocks installed with no lead collars through hull, 
fastened with screws instead of bolts and nuts, which 
loosen and cause unpleasant if not dangerous leaks. 


Toilets screwed to floor and not mounted on securely 
fastened bases. 


Piping too small in outlets, vents and fill pipes. 


Electric wiring run unsystematically through the boat in 
lead-covered cables, fastened with staples, is provocative 
of short circuits, which are fire hazards and cause failure 
of lights, running down of batteries, and make repairs 
difficult and expensive because of the necessity of re- 
moving interior fittings. Inadequate and amateurish 
electrical installation is pretty general in low initial cost 
yachts. In many of them, after much trouble, the entire 
electrical equipment has been replaced. 


Engines installed on shaky, ill-designed beds, with in- 
substantial remote controls, iron exhaust pipes in- 
adequately protected against the backing up of water, 
cheap valves and fittings, flimsy struts and stuffing 
boxes. 


Insufficient caulking in the planking, which detracts 
much, not only from the water-tightness of a yacht, but 
from her actual strength. It is nothing short of a crime 
to have to reef out the hard putty in the seams a short 
time after a boat has been built. This results in the 
almost inevitable crushing of the plank edges, because 
of totally inadequate caulking when building. But this 
remedy has frequently been found necessary, and at a 
cost many times more than the original saving. 


As “‘ Al”’ Smith would say, “‘ Let us look at the record.” 
The names of such men as Nathanael Herreshoff, George 
Lawley, B. Frank Wood, and Gil Smith are respected 
by all yachtsmen who knew them or their work. The 
yachts they built reflected the basic integrity of the men 
and their great skill in their profession. Today, after 
years of good service rendered contented owners, the 
yachts of these builders have a sound, intrinsic worth 
far above that of their more crudely built companions. 

No man ever had a greater knowledge of the proper- 
ties of materials or knew better how to utilize and 
combine them than Nathanael Herreshoff. There are no 
better examples of the art of yacht building than those 

(Continued on page 88) 









Cruising Club Designing Competition 


Awards Made for First, Second and Third Prizes 


Club of America that was appointed to draft a 

measurement rule for rating offshore cruising 
yachts in ocean races brought in a proposed rule which 
it was hoped would achieve the desired purpose. Before 
adopting this rule, and in order to make reasonably 
certain that new yachts designed under it would be not 
only fast, but at the same time able, desirable offshore 
cruisers without freakish features, it was decided to let 
the naval architects “take a shot at it’ to discover if 
there were in it any holes that needed to be “ plugged”’ 
before the rule was adopted. 

To this end the rule was published and prizes offered 
by the Cruising Club for the three boats designed 
under the rule which, in the opinion of the Board of 
Judges, would have the best chance of winning in a 
long distance contest, such as the Bermuda Race. In 
this way it was hoped to discover in advance any flaws 
in the suggested rule. The competition brought in 41 
designs, mostly the work of naval architects of wide 
experience. From these, the judges have made their 
selection, and the plans of the winners of first, second 
and third awards are printed here. Other noteworthy 
designs submitted will be printed in the October, and 
future issues of YACHTING. 

It should be borne in mind that the awards were 
made solely on the basis of the boats that would have 
the best chance of winning an ocean race, on a given 
rating of 45 feet under the proposed rule, and not for 
the most desirable or the best all ’round design sub- 
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mitted. Only by basing the award on speed could the 
faults of the rule be brought out. In no case did the judges 
know the name of the designer of any of the plans under 
consideration. 

First prize was awarded to W. F. McNary for a 68- 
foot waterline ketch. Second prize went to John G. Alden 
with a 55-foot waterline yawl, and the third award to 
George M. Woodman, Jr., with a 58-foot waterline cutter. 

It is obvious from these designs that in its present 
form the rule does not eliminate freak designs, for the 
winner has many undesirable features, which the designer 
acknowledges in naming her Sea Beast. The design which 
received the third award also has many freakish features. 
The second prize winner is a fine looking cruiser of 
wholesome design. 

One fault of the suggested rule was shown up in that 
it allows wide range of size on the same rating, as the 
designs submitted ran in size all the way from 41 feet 
waterline length up to one of 68 feet on the water, with 
some 3900 square feet of sail. Yet all rated 45 feet. 
Inasmuch as a yacht’s rating is supposed to be indicative 
of her size (under the rule) this ‘“‘hole”’ will have to be 
filled. 

The Board of Judges consisted of Clinton H. Crane, 
George Nichols, C. D. Mallory, Robert N. Bavier, 
George E. Roosevelt, Hobart Ford, Edmund Lang, with 
Nathanael Herreshoff, consulting. 

The suggested rule under which these boats were 
designed was printed in full in the March, 1933, issue of 
Yacutina. The formula and the chief factors in it follow: 
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Sail plan of first prize winner, designed by W. F. McNary 
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, ‘ , Third pri ded 
In which L=Corrected length, is derived as follows: pepe tng by reat M. 
Li=length measured on a plane parallel to the water and Woodman, Jr. It shows a 
4% of |.w.l. above the water large yacht, l.o.a. 65’; 
L:=L, + Bow penalty + Stern penalty Leo. 58’: beam, ex- 


RatTInG = 0.22 x Rig allowance 


L =L.—F + Beam correction or 16’ 1’: draft 
Certain bow and stern penalties are imposed to prevent 17’: oll ion On _ 
excessive overlays te is teen es 

F is a freeboard credit. pn he end —" 


places 129,000 


BEAM CORRECTION 
If the maximum beam, measured on the 4% W.L., exceed 
0.22 L2+ 2, the excess shall be multiplied by 2 and entered 
in the formula for L as a minus quantity. 

If such beam is less than 0.22 L: + 2, the difference shall be 

multiplied by 2 and entered in the formula for L as a plus 

—*- In no case shall the Beam Correction exceed 
. 2. 


SAIL AREA LImMITs=0.80 (L.W.L.)? 
§8.A. in no case, as used in the rating formula, to be less than 
80% of the L.W.L. squared. 


DISPLACEMENT, D 
There shall be no limit to the actual displacement, but the 
cube root of displacement, in cubic feet, as used in the 
rating formula, shall not exceed 0.20 L.W.L. + 1.5. 


DRAFT 
Any excess of draft over 0.16 L.W.L. + 1.75 shall be mul- 
tiplied by 3 and added to the rating. 






























































The International 


Dinghy Race 


By JOHN BARNES 





Clifford D. Mallory, president of the North 
American Yacht Racing Union, Sir John Field 
Beale, and YACHTING, arrangements have finally been 
made for an international 14-foot dinghy match to be 
sailed on the Sound probably between September 16th 
and 29th. It will be a three-cornered team race between 
teams representing England, Canada and the United 
States. Each team will consist of three boats and the 
match will have many interesting and unusual features. 
In the first place, the restrictions governing the 
English boats differ widely from those governing the 
American and Canadian boats, but both classes are 
fourteen-footers and in practise carry practically the 
same sail. The 140 square feet of sail carried by the 
American boats is actual area, while the 125 square feet 
of the English boats includes only 85 per cent of the 
fore triangle. The English are allowed a spinnaker which 
is not carried over here, but it is assumed no spinnakers 
will be used in the match. The English boats are very 
much heavier and narrower than the American and 
have harder bilges and a marked tumble home aft. The 
American dinghies are without exception decked over 
well aft and around the cockpit, while the English boats 
are all open. 

It is interesting to note that while in England they 
use the sloop rig exclusively, the Marconi cat pre- 
dominates on this side. Last year Mr. Charles Bourke, 
of Toronto, designed and built the first sloop-rigged 
boat and while she has done very well it is difficult to 
say whether or not she is definitely faster than the 
cat-rigged boats he has produced. Six sloop-rigged 
boats put in their appearance at the Kingston Yacht 
Club, Kingston, Ontario, this year and while it is gener- 
ally felt that the sloop will prove to be the faster of the 
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One of the modern British 14-footers, showing hull form. 
At left, a 14-foot dinghy with cat rig, typical of those 
developed on this side of the Atlantic 


two rigs, these boats have as yet demonstrated definite 
superiority on reaches only. Three new sloop-rigged 
dinghies from designs by Mr. Charles D. Mower are 
being built at the Skaneateles Boat and Canoe Co. for 
members of the Rochester and Henderson Harbor 
Yacht Clubs and it is expected they will be seen in the 
forthcoming race. 

The rigging on all of the boats will undoubtedly be of 
great interest, particularly to those most familiar with 
larger boats. The spars and gear are perfect marvels of 
lightness. Masts 26 and 28 feet long have been produced 
weighing no more than 13 pounds bare and less than 
25 pounds completely rigged. 

The two classes have developed wholly independently 
and with no reference to one another and both have 
apparently reached a very high point of perfection. 
Undoubtedly each has characteristics which recom- 
mends it for its own local conditions, but that the boats 
of both classes are very fast is most apparent. 

The English team will include Mrs. Richardson with 
her husband, Colonel Henry Richardson, sailing Argosy, 
built by Morgan Giles in 1932; Alan Colman, sailing 
Telemark built by Uffa Fox, also in 1932; and David 
Oliver Beale and Oscar Browning, sailing Daring, Fox- 
built, or Sea Serpent, built by Fox in 1931. 

The team selected by the Canadian Yachting Asso- 
ciation to represent the Dominion is the same one which 
represented Canada in this year’s Douglas and Emer- 
son Cup races and which made a perfect score against 
the Rochester Yacht Club team representing the 
United States. It is made up of Charles Bourke, Atwell 
Fleming and Reg Dixon. 

The American team has not yet been named but will 
undoubtedly consist of the present boats of the Roch- 
ester Yacht Club or those now building. 
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Pacific International 
Regatta at 
Vancouver 


By 


L. T. ALDEN 


Angelica” leading “ Circe” and “ Cresset” in one of the starts in the large 
sloop class. “ Angelica” was the series winner 


the annual regatta of the Pacific International 

Yachting Association is the big affair of the 
season. The event this year was held July 3rd to 7th, 
under the auspices of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club. 
This organization covers the Pacific Northwest, and 
includes the yacht clubs of Portland, Olympia, Seattle, 
Bellingham, Victoria, and Vancouver. 

Several international challenge trophies of the per- 
petual variety are competed for, including the Lipton 
Cup for racing sloops in the P. I. Y. A., the Isherwood 
Trophy for the same type, but open to yachts of all 
the Pacific Coast, the Lipton Trophy for cruising two- 
stickers, and the P. I. Y. A. Cup for cruising sloops. 
The first two cups are now competed for by Class R 
boats, and are sailed in a series of three races on a 12- 
mile course. The two cruiser races are held over an 
open sea course of over twenty miles, and require 
inspection of craft for seaworthiness and equipment. 
There is another cruiser race from Victoria out through 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca and around the Swiftsure 
Lightship in the Pacific, 165 miles, in notoriously 
unpacific waters, but owing to the fact that the de- 
fender, Westward Ho, of Vancouver, had been gutted 
by fire during the second day of racing in Vancouver, 
this was postponed. 

Although the keenest interest in any one class centers 
in the races for the Lipton and Isherwood cups, which 
are emblematic of the racing championship of the North- 
west, and have been fought for annually for about 
thirty years, the real backbone of yachting in these 
waters is the able cruiser, by reason of the fact that 
facilities for this type on the inside of Vancouver Island 
are unexcelled. With three hundred miles of inland 
waters, and many inlets similar to the fjords of Nor- 
way, sometimes over sixty miles long, the snow-capped 
mountains of which rise from the water on both sides, it 
is natural that this type of craft should predominate. 
In consequence, the rule of measurement of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club is used in figuring the rating, except 
for the “‘R’s,”’ Stars, Snipes and Dinghies. 

On July 3rd the opening race for the two cruiser 
challenge cups was started over a 28-mile course from 
Active Pass to Vancouver, across the Straits of Georgia. 
Although picked to give as tough a course as could be 
found, the wind failed to materialize and as soon as it 
was evident that there was no chance of finishing within 
the time limit, all the yachts came in under power. This 
race will be re-sailed during the Labor Day regatta. 

The next day saw the start of the series races for all 
classes. In the morning the 20-raters, Lady Pat, of Van- 
couver, an Alden design, and defender of the cups, and 
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Sir Tom, of Seattle, Geary-designed and for a long time 
unbeatable, started in an eight-knot breeze which 
increased to about twelve. The Tommy got the best of 
the start but there was no real advantage either way 
until the end of the first round when the Pat carried 
away her forestay and had to quit. Sir Tom’s skipper 
then showed his sporting spirit by promptly quitting 
also, not caring to take the race by an accident. It 
cost him the series, as he won only the second completed 
race. 

This year it was decided to put junior crews on these 
yachts, and this exhibition of sportsmanship, made 
without a moment’s hesitation on the part of Arthur 
Ayres, Sir Tom’s skipper, showed that the younger 
generation have the right spirit. Some years ago, when 
racing against Ted Geary in the Sir Tom, a similar 
gesture was made by Ron Maitland, father of this year’s 
skipper, and the present owner of the Lady Pat. Seattle 
has now returned the compliment. 

The next day two races were sailed, the morning 
race in a nine-knot breeze going to Lady Pat, which led 
throughout by from twenty seconds at the start to 
over eleven minutes at the finish. This lead would have 
been considerably less if Sir Tom had not had some 
trouble with jib sheets toward the end of the race. The 
afternoon race, over a two-round windward and leeward 
course, with a light wind, was a nip-and-tuck affair. 
The lead changed continually, especially during a long 
lufing match on the second leeward leg, but finally 
the challenger slipped across, a winner by 22 seconds. 

The deciding race, on July 6th, was another real 
scrap, with Sir Tom ahead by a few seconds at the 
end of the first round. On the second beat to the outer 
mark, in a very light wind, the Pat took the lead and 
was apparently about two minutes ahead. There was a 
very heavy tide against them, and just as Lady Pat 
rounded the buoy, the wind lightened to such an extent 
that it took Sir Tom a long time to get around, which 
put the race on ice for the Canadian defender. 

In the other classes the afternoon of July 4th saw 
a turnout of nearly sixty racers. A snappy breeze 
reaching about fifteen knots’ strength gave plenty of 
action. The large sloop class was made up of the Mar- 
coni-rigged cutter Circe, of Seattle, owned by Ray 
Cooke, the gaff-headed sloop Angelica, sister ship in 
hull to the Malabar VII, and formerly a ketch, the 
Winsome, of Shanghai and Seattle, and the Cresset, de- 
signed and built by Douglas Urry of Vancouver. There 
were a number of hot scraps between these four and it 
remained for the last day to determine the winner, 
Angelica, with Circe second. 

The large yawls and schooners had some good racing, 
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although the Maratea won handily. Minerva deserves a 
lot of credit, however, as she lost the upper ten feet of 
her mainmast in a race on the Saturday previous, 
and was unable to use her large topsail, her jib-topsail 
and balloon jib. In addition to this, in the second race, 
where she would have been second, she fouled the outer 
mark, and was thus disqualified. 

In the small sloop class, there was a real scrap between 
Dione of Seattle, and Gamine of Vancouver. A battle 
royal is always staged when these two get together. 
This time the Gamine took more kindly to the roughish 
conditions of the first two days, and ended up one point 
ahead, although she was badly beaten the final day. 

There was a special class of racing sloops, comprised 
of three “‘R’s” from Vancouver, and the little 20- 
square-metre Gypsy Heart of Seattle, which received 
over nineteen minutes’ handicap. Riowna, faster in 
stiffer breezes, won by a point from Lady Van. 

The events for the small yawl class were marred by 
disqualifications and accidents. Gwendolyn I of Seattle, 
although first in two races, was disqualified for forcing 
Onoma about, and later Onoma figured that she could 
cross the bows of Nelmar, which had the right of way. 
But she missed by a hair, losing her mizzen on Nelmar’s 
bowsprit. Nelmar won easily on points. ; 

The contest between the Stars was the keenest of the 
regatta. Vancouver’s best bet, Astrea, was skippered 
by Harry Wylie, Canada’s representative at the Olym- 
pics last year, and he finally won by the skin of his teeth 
from two Seattle juniors, Bob Lamson in Alcor, and 
Charlie Ross in Cene, these two being tied for second 
and only one point behind. Cene represents Seattle in 
the Star Class Association regatta this year. 

Victoria seemed to have the edge in the Dinghy Class, 
although Chemaun III of Vancouver squeezed into 
second place, Kismet winning with 19 points. 

In the motor boat division, some interesting races 
showed that the skippers knew their business. In the 
Northwest speed is not the rage, and good, comfort- 
able cruisers with reliable power plants predominate. 
Tidal currents are considerable, and races are so ar- 
ranged that tides will exert the maximum of drift on the 


In the class for small sloops “Gamine,” of Van- 
couver, won out over “ Dione,” of Seattle. Right, top, 
a start in the division for small sloops and special 
sloops. Below, “ Lady Pat” leading “ Sir Tom” 








boats. Thus the skippers must study closely the tidal 
currents to time their finish accurately. The skippers 
are given the course and told the “zero” hour of time 
of arrival, starting when they please, after studying 
their charts and estimating the effect of winds and tides 
along the route. Operating under uniform engine speed, 
that boat wins which arrives nearest to the zero hour. 

One group started from Active Pass on July 3rd in 
the event for the Pacific Motor Boat Trophy. The first 
five boats varied less than eight minutes from their 
allowance. On the same day the other group started 
from Bellingham on a course about twice as long and 
through a section of extreme tides in a contest for the 
Herald Cup. The winner was only slightly over five 
minutes off in reckoning. 


The summaries follow: 





Place 
lst 2nd 3rd Total 
Yacht Home Port race race race Points 
IsHERWOOD AND Lipron Cups — Crass R 
Lady Pat Vancouver 1 2 1 5 
Sir Tom Seattle 2 1 2 4 
LARGE SLoops 
Angelica Seattle 2 1 2 10 
Circe 5 1 2 4 8 
Winsome “s 3 - 1 6 
Cresset Vancouver 4 3 3 5 
LARGE YAWLS AND SCHOONERS 
Andi-Laily Vancouver 3 2 - 7 
Minerva ” 1 disq. 2 9 
Anywhere 7 d.n.f. 3 - 4 
Maratea 4 2 1 1 14 
Sinbad Seattle 4 d.n.f. 3 5 
SMALL SLoopPs 
Gamine Vancouver 2 1 2 13 
Dione Seattle 3 2 1 12 
Lenore ” 1 3 d.n.f. 8 
SPECIAL SLoopPs 
Lady Van Vancouver 3 2 1 9 
Turenga ni 4 d.n.f. 4 2 
Riowna Vs 2 1 2 10 
Gypsy Heart Seattle 1 d.n.f. 3 6 


(Continued on page 84) 
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“Dorade’s”’ 
Transatlantic 


Passage 


By 


C. SHERMAN HOYT 


Wit. here we are in the North Sea, since yesterday noon 
(June 12th), when finding favorable tide conditions we 
shot through Pentland Firth, by Scapa Flow, into this rather 
chilly, cheerless and choppy sea. 

We have had, on the whole, a fine passage and a fast one, 
18 days 5 hours from departure, Great Round Shoal, Nantucket, 
to landfall off St. Kilda Island, one of a group of rocky islets to 
the westward of the Hebrides. We were just 22 days out of 
Larchmont at 6:00 p.m. last evening and should make Bergen 
(Norway) in about 48 hours more. Winds have been favorable 
all the way and, with the exception of short spells where it was 
light, have been able to lay desired course, as the following will 
show: Great Round Shoal to landfall, distance sum of daily 
runs, 2639 miles, distance logged, 2721; time, actual, 431.25 
hours; time, days (ship’s time), 18 days, 5 hours. Average 
speed logged, 6.31. Our Kenyon log, of great help for com- 
parative speeds, ran quite a bit high when recording distances, 
2902 miles for an average of 6.72. 

Dorade is really an extraordinary little ship and I can now 
better understand her excellent record, quite apart from the 
fine handling she has always had. An extremely fine sea boat, 
she is, as my old Scotch friend Sir Jonnie Dunlop would say, a 
“fine floaty wee boat,’’ so that one is able to keep her going 
when others would heave to. When even the discretion of age 
such as I possess would deem such a course desirable, youngsters 
of the type Dorade breeds continue to scud before it. Her rig is 
handiness personified. Only once was the off watch called on 
deck, as two were ample for ordinary handling, and major 
operations were generally left until the shifting of watches. 
We had some really hard weather, first a near gale some one 
hundred miles south of Sable Island, in which we hove to for 
four or five hours under forestaysail and mizzen, more for 
comfort’s sake and desire to see how she would act than from 
necessity. Our next real blow came later, after clearing the 
Banks. It was of real gale strength for some 36 hours and we 
took it on our port quarter, under mizzen and forestaysail alone 
most of the time. At that, we logged between eight and nine 
and got our biggest day’s run of 190 miles. The sea was quite 
the heaviest I have yet met in any of my sea ventures in small 
boats, yet Dorade took it without a whimper, and once con- 
vinced we were not going to be properly pooped, coasting down 
the big waves was exhilarating. We had two more blows of 
nearly equal strength, each of about 24 hours duration. One 
we ran dead before, under squaresail and forestaysail; the next, 
and for a time the worst, we also took on the run, this time 
better rigged under storm trysail and small storm jib. Have 
again been impressed with the utter futility of lumbering up the 
modern small boat with squaresail and its gear. Took us nearly 
one and one half hours to set a simple one, with a more than 
excellent crew, and nearly as long to get down and stow — at 
considerable risk to those working forward on the narrow deck. 
Trysails are easy to set and nearly as effective when up, and 
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Roderick Stephens, skipper of “Dorade,” looking astern at a big one 
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put much less strain on gear. We also tried ‘‘ Bobbie” Somer- 
set’s double spinnaker rig of the Jolie Brise. Worked fine up to 
near gale strength. A spinnaker set on each side, no other sails. 
Unfortunately, we did not have two small ones with intermedi- 
ate hoist, and the necessity of topping the boom too high for 
the one with the long hoist up to truck, got us in our only 
trouble. She took a sheer, head of sail got aback, wrapped 
around mast and upper leeward spreader, breaking latter when 
again filling away. Rod’s getting aloft, bringing down the 
wreckage, splicing, fishing, rerigging as good as new, in some 
three hours’ time, all in a heavy sea and gale of wind with boat 
rolling 45 degrees each way, was as fine a piece of practical 
seamanship as I have seen in a long time. 

Have only one fault to find with Dorade. Perhaps it is more 
an acquired vice than an intrinsic fault, and whisper it softly 
among the ocean going crowd, but Dorade is a rollomaniac. At 
any time running free, with or without provocation, she is prone 
to indulge in orgies of rolling — unreasonable, unrestrained, 
free, wide and handsome. Perhaps it is our deep loading, her 
narrow beam, or the rather heavy mast, but, my, can she roll! 
After a winter’s cruise in a pitching fool like Nina, and now on 
this rollicking roller, I am like the normal sea passenger longing 
for a roll when she pitches and a pitch when she rolls. Luckily, 
our narrow beam does not give too much room to be thrown 
around and, on the whole, we have been very comfortable — if 
cold. Below she is quite dry, except for the usual problem of 
masses of wet clothes; and while skylights have been battened 
down, Rod’s contraption for mounting cowl ventilators on 
small boxes on deck, with separate standpipe underneath to 
quarters below, have worked to perfection. Shall never go to 
sea without similar gear again if it can be helped. 

Grub has been good, and Dave Leeson as cook is a grand 
success. Seldom sick, but clumsy on his pins, and while a marvel 
at pancakes, biscuits, etc., his idea of menus is not always 
suitable to an old man’s appetite. For example, one day’s 
program: Breakfast as usual, fruit, cereal, bacon and eggs, 
coffee; lunch, sardines, one hard boiled egg, apple sauce (all on 
one plate at same time) and beer; dinner, pancakes and pan- 
cakes and pancakes and coffee. I like pancakes now and then, 
but not from soup to nuts as a dinner. 

Rod is a superlatively fine seaman in every way. As a nav- 
igator, he as yet lacks self-confidence (the only respect in which 
he does) but as I soon found his daily fixes agreeably coincided 
with my rather casual daily dead reckonings, became quite 
satisfied, and all landfalls have been perfect. “Ducky” and 
Porter are, of course, more than average good, and all hands 
have been kind to the old man and let him take the stick when 
real work has to be done. 

June 14th, 4:00 a.m. Have had slow but pleasant drift across 
the North Sea. Just now entering Kors Fiord, leading to 
Bergen, some thirty miles further up inside waters, and ought 
to drop our hook inside of 25 days out. 

















Racing News 


Of the Month 


Bayside—Block Island Race Won by “Grey Gull II’ 


REY GULL II, a 36-foot schooner which is all cruising 
boat, won the thirteenth annual auxiliary race from 
Bayside around Block Island and return, a distance of 225 
miles, and her owner, W. B. Campbell, lifted the William H. 
Johns Trophy and the Yacutine Trophy from the Larchmont 
Yacht Club where Sam Wetherill’s Tidal Wave took them last 
year. The trophies will go to the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 
The race, starting at noon Friday, July 28th, was sailed 
under perfect conditions; there was a brisk southwester at the 
start which followed the fleet all night long. With some of the 
large boats making as good as ten knots, the last of the ebb 
tide was caught going out through the Race and Plum Gut, 
which none of the skippers had reckoned possible; coming 
home, the southwester subsided long enough to give the 
engines and gasoline guessers a chance to play their important 
and always interesting part in this popular auxiliary race 
which this year attracted 27 starters. The fresh following 
breeze on the run to Block Island rather upset the chances of 
some of the favorites and gave the smaller and less ‘“‘racy”’ 
boats a chance. 

Repeating her performance of past years, H. B. Merwin’s 
61-foot schooner Dauntless was the first boat to finish, arriving 
shortly after nine o’clock Saturday night, but with Alsumar, 
sailed by Philip LeBoutillier, a scant three minutes behind her. 
However, on corrected time, Dauntless dropped back to four- 
teenth place and Alsumar to fifth place. Grey Gull IJ finished 
only two hours and some minutes behind the leaders, and her 
handicap of more than eight hours gave her a good margin 
over the larger boats, but she beat C. B. Tompkins’ ketch 
Marietta by only thirteen minutes. Sagitta, owned by Al Wieda, 
took third place, and Hugh Kilmer’s /dler, fourth. The booby 
prize for coming in last was captured by A. 8. Ruben’s Patricia. 

The summaries are as follows: 











The little schooner “Grey Gull,” owned by W. B. Campbell, 
and one of the smallest of the fleet, won the Bayside-Block 
Island auxiliary race in which 27 yachts started 


Yacht 


Grey Gull II 
Marietta 
Sagitta 
Idler 
Alsumar 
Playmate 
Curlew 
Vega 
Kelpie 
Malolo 
Maud 
Kumalong 
Nor’ easter 
Dauntless 


Owner 


W. Campbell 


C. B. Tompkins 


Al Wieda 
Hugh Kilmer 


P. L. Boutillier 


R. D. Teller 
D. Rosenstein 


Harvey Conover, Jr. 
M. L. Maxwell 


F. T. Moses 
I. L. Conley 


J. W. Ripley 


E. Osborne 
H. B. Merwin 


Elapsed 


35 40 35 
34 17 45 
33 45 40 
34 17 35 
33 20 15 
34 30 30 
34 37 32 
36 22 50 
35 30 35 
34 56 15 
36 20 30 
36 07 30 
40 22 03 
33 17 20 


Corrected 


27 28 35 
27 41 45 
28 15 04 
28 41 11 
29 16 34 
29 26 30 
29 34 44 
30 00 14 
30 15 23 
30 22 51 
30 40 30 
30 47 30 
31 23 39 
31 35 20 





The Bayside-Block Island race was started in a brisk sou’wester which carried the fleet to Block Island in fast time 
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Yacht Owner Elapsed Corrected 
Sequoia T. Bludworth 37 2330 8=._: 31 88. 42 
Isolde C. B. Tompkins 39 15 30 31 42 06 
Saracen T. Asplun 39 45 30 32 14 06 
Ulua F. S. Carter 352205 324023 
Tlex III G. gy sonra Jr. 374130 331928 
Countess J. R. Aron 36 13 55 33 19 43 
Nimbus Robert Jacob 35 44 45 34 21 50 
Lanakai A. C. Howe 405325 344125 
Patricia A. 8. Ruben 42 52 48 35 22 48 
Cynthia F. W. Hall 403640 361640 
Viola S. Vernet 41 45 05 38 12 05 

i a 


The Central New York Yacht Racing Regatta 


ye racing in Central New York must seem, to those not 
familiar with the many lakes of that region, somewhat 
reminiscent of the activities of the Swiss navy. There can be no 
doubt, however, in the minds of those who witnessed the third 
annual regatta of the Central New York Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation that sailing can flourish many miles from the sea. 

On the 28th, 29th, and 30th of July the Owasco Yacht Club, 
of Auburn, was host to the largest gathering of sail boats ever 
assembled on the inland waters of the state. Forty-four boats 
started each day in four classes, ranging from the Stars down to 
the popular little 14-Foot International Dinghies, and including 
a class of 19-foot sloops from Mr. Charles Mower’s designs, 
which are very popular locally, as well as a mixed class made up 
of 16-foot cat boats, and 17-foot and 18-foot sloops. 

The weather was perfect, the hospitality most delightful and 
the racing keenly contested and very sporty. An interesting 
point of the regatta was that Owasco Lake, one of the Finger 
Lakes group, is not part of the navigable waterways of the State 
and all the visiting yachts had to be transported overland. 
The boats rolled in on trucks and trailers of every sort, and the 
facility with which launchings and loadings took place should 
dispel forever any fears of the practicability of interclub racing 
on land-locked lakes. Clubs represented by entries were the 
Owasco Yacht Club, the Seneca Yacht Club, of Geneva, the 
Skaneateles Sailing Club, Cazenovia Club, Cooperstown Yacht 
Club, Henderson Harbor Yacht Club, the Fair Haven Yacht 
Club and the Syracuse Yacht Club. 

Friday, the first day of racing, dawned clear with a light 
northwest breeze and the boats were sent away over a triangular 
course. Results showed that Sam Smith had Natty Bumppo in 
her stride of other years and that she was going to be hard to 
beat in the Star Class. Roy Rogers had Hell Diver close in her 
wake, however, and all hands chuckled in anticipation of seeing 
these old rivals at it again. 

The hosts took the first four places in the 19-foot class, put- 
ting on a pretty race, and Knapp of Cazenovia, sailing an 18- 
footer, took a first in the mixed third division. 

The dinghies put on a wonderful show of lively, keen racing. 
Marsellus of Henderson Harbor, sailing a beautiful race, took 
the first of a series of three straight firsts. Dunmore, also of 
Henderson Harbor, was second and George Barnes of Skan- 
eateles third. 





Photo by A. Greacen 
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Saturday was a repetition of Friday with a little more air 
which held true this time. Hell Diver and Natty Bumppo re- 
versed their order this time, tying them for first in points. 

Sprague, sailing a 16-footer, won in the third division, while 
Marsellus repeated in the dinghies, giving him a lead of three 
points over Barnes, who finished second. Dunmore carried 
away a halliard and could not finish. 

The breeze held in the same quarter on Sunday but was fresh 
and puffy. Natty Bumppo nosed out the Hell Diver for second 
place, and the Abbott Trophy, symbolic of the championship, 
went back to Cooperstown. 


First Total 
Race Second Third Points 
Stars 
Natty Bumppo.......... Sampson Smith 1 2 2 25 
Te a9 -0'4-6:¢.8 p00 Roy Rogers 2 1 3 24 
Silver Slipper........... Dr. Hadley 5 4 1 20 
OT i s4:0ic050 0s oss o'ne Dr. : toes 4 3 4 19 
En tin 2's 5.0 paul vn Abe Pos 6 5 5 14 
Star Fatthful........... Fred ow 3 7 7 13 
Re ee Gwyn Hoyt 9 6 6 9 
NE Gn bay 65.0% Fred Keyes 7 8 d.n.s. 5 
or ere Karl Brase 8 9 8 5 
Natty Bumppo wins the Abbott Trophy. 

Class II. 19-Foot Mower Sloops 
ere Owasco Y. C. 2 4 4 29 
ES EN eee Owasco Y. C. 3 2 6 28 
Frank Metcalf.......... Owasco Y. C. 6 5 2 26 
Kenneth Penny......... Owasco Y. C. 1 d.s.q. 1 24 
Com. Alfred Bates...... Owasco Y. C. d.n.f. 1 5 20 
Lithgow Osborne........ Owasco Y. C. 8 8 3 20 
oS eee Skaneateles 5 6 9 19 
Jack Irwin......... .... Skaneateles 4 10 7 15 
Chas. Osborne.......... Owasco d.s.q. 3 8 15 
BOO Gi MON 6 6 ook ec ccies Owasco 7 9 10 13 
Alex Reynolds.......... Skaneateles d.n.f. 7 11 Ss 
Dutton Noble.......... Owasco 9 11 d.n.s. 6 


J. B. Tallman wins the Jennings Trophy for Mower Sloops. 


Photo by C. W. Lusher 


] Almost, but not quite. 
A little 15-foot 
knockabout owned by 
Frank W. Stowell 
taking a knockdown 
on South Pine Lake, 
Indiana 


Start of the 14-foot 

Dinghy Class in the 

first race of the Cen- 

tral New York Yacht 

Racing Association 

regatta at Owasco 
Lake 
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Class III. 16-Foot Cats, 17-Foot Sloops, 18-Foot Cape Cods, 
and 12-foot Herreshoffs 


rere Cazenovia 2 4 1 32 
James Baldwin......... Owasco 4 3 2 30 
Glenn Sprague.......... Owasco 8 1 3 27 

w. A. Dissett......... Owasco 3 5 6 25 
Ralph Knapp.......... Cazenovia 1 2 d.s.q. 23 
Oliver Wood........... Seneca 5 6 5 23 

eles 6 0.6 «hails Cazenovia 6 7 4 22 
Max ere neca 7 9 7 16 
Granger Wilson......... Seneca Y. C d.n.f. 8 10 8 
Dr. Davenport......... Owasco d.n.s. 10 8 8 
Irving Marshall......... Owasco 9 d.n.s. 9 8 
R. J. Stephenson........ wasco d.ns. d.n.f. 11 2 

14-Foot Dinghies 

John Marsellus......... Henderson 1 1 1 33 
SE icin'g + oe 0 03% Skaneateles 3 2 2 29 
Philip Getman.......... Skaneateles 5 3 5 23 
Charles F. Miller....... Henderson 4 6 3 23 
AS ea Henderson 7 4 4 21 
Richard Osborne........ Owasco 6 5 7 18 
Mrs. 8. Spaulding....... Skaneateles 10 8 6 12 
Richard Dunmore, Jr.... Henderson 2 d.n.f. dn.f. 10 
pe, i eae Owasco 8 d.s.q. 8 8 
John Woodruff......... Owasco 9 7 d.n.f. 8 
Douglas Mitchell....... Owasco 11 9 d.n.s. 4 


John Marsellus wins the Owasco Trophy for Dinghies. 
JOHN BARNES 
> + 


Great South Bay Crowns Its Champions 


ACHTSMEN along the sandy south shore of Long Island, 

where Fire Island Lighthouse points its long finger of 
warning seaward, will look back on the eighteenth annual 
championship cruise of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing 
Association, held the first week in August, as a race week teem- 
ing with notable features. 

Most important, of course, was the size of the fleet that made 
the port-to-port racing stops from Babylon eastward to Bell- 
port. Not only were the racing craft more numerous than they 
had been for two years (111 at Bay Shore was the top turnout), 
but the accompanying flotilla of power cruisers and tenders 
gave every indication of high enthusiasm. 





Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., 
winning the Class B 
Outboard Open race 
in the recent Long 
Istand Champion- 
ships, held on 
Jamaica Bay 


Start of the Run- 
about Open Class on 
Jamaica Bay. Won 
by “Me Too,” owned 
by William Berri 
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The week saw a record fleet of 25 Star Class boats racing for 
the Commodore Corry Trophy, the biggest representation 
credited to any class. The five-race series, marked by red-hot 
competition and shifting fortunes among the leaders, ended 
with victory perched at the masthead of Rafael Gustavino’s 
Kinkajou II, from Bay Shore. It marked the first time that a 
Great South Bay boat had won the trophy since it was put into 
competition in 1929. 

There were no flukes about Gustavino’s triumph. The Bay 
Shore youngster had his boat going well under all conditions — 
and even the traditional Great South Bay racing weather es- 
tablished something of a record for fickleness during the week 
with everything from calms to half gales, with a squall and no 
end of variable breezes tossed in for luck. He twice brought his 
orange flyer home first, had two fifth places, and came up from 
twelfth place to second on the last round of the final race, to 
establish a six-point lead for the trophy. 

Harold Halstead, of West Hampton, whose Chuckle II is 
always up there, wound up in second place with 110 points; 
Wings, well down the last day, had 106; and the defending 
champion, Moonshine, finished with 105. 

Two of the bay’s oldest classes, the ‘“P” and “‘R” sloops, 
experienced revivals this ycar. Half a dozen of the big canvas- 
laden “P” boats fought for the race week championship, a 
prize that was snatched from Andy Haire’s Cornell-manned 
Constance on the very last day by the defending title holder, 
Northam Warren, Jr.’s Edna which, on the previous day, had 
won the new Association Cup for the best corrected time in the 
fleet over the Sayville course. 

The “R” Class put on quite a show, with eight boats, and 
there, again, a 1932 champion repeated when I. L. Wykoff’s 
Manitou, one of the older members, emerged on top. The big 
Interclubs, minus their cannon salutes of other years, mustered 
five entrants, and by dint of winning performances at the end 
of the week, Bill Picken and the Sullivan brothers got the 
championship pennant for Phantom. 

The veteran catboat skipper, Wilbur Ketcham, finished the 
week without defeat in the “‘V” catboat class, winning all five 
races with his Reliance. The next best record was that of John 
E. Cutter, whose No. 82 scored three firsts and one second in 
four ““S”’ sloop races. 

After the Stars the largest class was that of the junior- 
manned Cape Cod knockabouts. Twenty-three raced on the 
best day and were divided into divisions daily to give better 
racing. The Earle family of Bellport just about dominated the 
class. Miss Joan Earle, whose Winsome triumphed in 1932, 
won the championship again by one point from her cousin, 
Billy Earle, skipper of Wogglebug. To accomplish this feat Miss 
Earle had to win on the last day and put at least one boat 
between Winsome and Wogglebug. She did just that, winning in 
the first division, with cousin Billy third. 

Another girl champion was crowned when Miss Martha 
Parke sailed Oppie to a top-heavy triumph in the Timber Point 
sloop class. 

The class champions are as follows: 

P — Edna, Northam Warren, Jr. 
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Interclub — Phantom, Sullivan & Picken 
V catboats — Reliance, Wilbur F. Ketcham 
R — Manitou, F. L. Wykoff 
Stars — Kinkajou II, Rafael Gustavino 
Handicap — Shadow, A. L. Stark 
W catboats — So Long, W. Ronback 
Shorebirds — tie between Albatross, G. L. Kappes, 
and Gull, P. T. Cuthbert 
Timber Point — Oppie, Miss Martha Parke 
Fire Islands — Salty, L. Van Nostrand 
JA — Gull, J. B. Harris 
Cape Cods — Winsome, Miss Joan Earle 
SS — No. 82, John E. Cutter. 
Everett B. Morris 


+ + + 


Lake Ontario’s International Regatta 


OCHESTER YACHT CLUB entries took most of the 
prizes in the annual regatta of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association of Lake Ontario this year, and sailed home with 
the Freeman Cup, the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup, the George H. 
Gooderham Cup and the Mabbett Cup, constituting all of the 
important silver up for competition. 

The races were held off the port of Fair Haven, N. Y., August 
7th to 10th, with ten sailing classes, and followed the 87- 
nautical mile handicap cruising race starting from Cobourg, 
Ont., August 5th, and ending at Fair Haven. With 47 starters, 
the Freeman Cup race was the best in years, the fleet exceeding 
that of 1932 by five sail. In the regatta proper there were 59 
participants, including a dozen Class R sloops, one of the larg- 
est fleets of 20-raters in existence. 

The weather throughout was light, and for the most part 
breezes were shifting and flukey, with a general prevalence of 
sunshine and easy seas. The only casualty occurred the first 
day, when a squall dismasted the Buffalo Canoe Club’s Class 
R Banshee. 

The Freeman Cup entrants were sent away on August 5th, 
by classes, at five-minute intervals. The fleet crossed the lake to 
Rochester and then followed down the American side. The 
first arrival was E. K. M. Wedd’s Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
cutter Gardenia, scratch boat, at 10:40:18 Sunday morning, 
and the others kept on finishing until midnight that night. A 
light, fickle, following breeze took them across a rippled lake in 
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Start of the 20-Raters 
in one of the Lipton 
Cup races of the 
Lake Yacht Racing 
Association regatta, 
sailed off Fair 
Haven. “Shadow” in 
the foreground. 
“Safara” won the cup 


the moonlight, only to buck a northeaster and lumpy sea Sun- 
day forenoon. There were puffs and a dying wind late in the 
day, stringing many of the yachts out to a late finish. Gardenia 
had to give the “R’s” 3:16:07, and so Philip Farnham’s old 
George Cup “champ,” Kathea II, took the cup by 16 minutes 
9 seconds, her corrected time being 17:24:09. Having the best 
elapsed time in the R Class entitled her also to the Mabbett 
Cup. Safara and Shadow of the same class and club took second 
and third places, and Gardenia fourth. 

A nine-mile triangle sailed twice by the first seven classes and 
once by the next five furnished the course for the regatta. A 
fresh southerly blew the first day, giving a close reach, broad 
reach and a buck. W. V. Castle’s Eight-Metre Conewago, Can- 
ada’s Cup holder, won her class handily over Ken Slater’s 
R.C.Y.C. Norseman. The 20-raters provided a nice scrap, with 
Buffalo’s Nirie annexing a safe first after Kathea II led the 
procession on the first round. The Star Class sloops put up a 
pretty bout, with Dr. J. Greenough’s Red Star, from Otsego 
Lake, defeating Samson Smith’s Natty Bumppo by 54 seconds. 

Tuesday a light southeaster afforded a close reach, a buck 
and a run. W. Peck Farley’s Safara took a fine start in the R 
Class and never was headed, winning over Buffalo’s T'ycoona by 
31 seconds. Conewago took her second consecutive win over 
Norseman by 38 seconds. Natty Bumppo had it all her own way 
in the Star Class; Major L. F. Grant of Kingston captured first 
with Four Winds in the veteran R Class, and Sherman Hill 
took his Class P Cara Mia out front, reversing the first day’s 
order, when Tom K. Wade, Royal Canadian Yacht Club, won 
with Patricia. 4 

There was an easier sea and a northeaster Wednesday, giving 
fresher, truer air for a beat, a quartering leg, and a beam wind 
home. Conewago got her third straight win in the Eight-Metre 
Class, leading her clubmate, Thisbe, by 3:07. Safara took her 
second first by 1:54 over T'ycoona. Silver Slipper, sailed by Dr. 
L. A. Hadley, Syracuse, won the Star heat by 2.06 over Peggy 
Wee, and Major Grant, in Four Winds, took the 20-rater heat 
by a wide margin. 

Thursday there was a smooth sea and a light but freshening 
southeaster. John Van Voorhis’ Rochester Cayuga furnished 
the sensation of the regatta by winning by one second over 
Conewago in the Eight-Metre race. Major W. F. N. Windeyer, 
who won in Class P with Stranger by four minutes Wednesday, 
took another first by 21 seconds over Cara Mia. Trojan, of 
Buffalo, won in the Lipton Cup race by 12 seconds over Nirie, 
and Red Star was first in her class. D. F. LANe 
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The American Yacht Club Cruise 


ELEBRATING their fiftieth anniversary this year, the 
American Yacht Club, Rye, New York, sponsored during 
the second week of August one of the most successful series of 
port-to-port races held this season. Some thirty boats, varying 
in size from the Twelve-Metres down, constituted the racing 
fleet, which was divided into three divisions — a racing, a cruis- 
ing, and a special division for small cruising boats such as Jdler, 
Coaster, and Exit. In addition to the boats which entered in 
the races each of the three days of the cruise, there was an 
equally large fleet of accompanying power cruisers and auxil- 
iaries. 

The cruise started Sunday morning, August 6th, under the 
leadership of Commodore Jack Shethar, when the regatta com- 
mittee sent the racing fleet away from the starting line off 
Scotch Caps for a 27-mile beat to windward against a moderate 
easterly to Port Jefferson. Part of the fleet gambled on finding a 
southerly under the Long Island shore and followed it closely, 
only to lose out to those who took the middle course or followed 
the north shore. Cantitoe, the Twelve-Metre sailed jointly by 
Van 8. Merle-Smith and Robert Meyer, soon took the lead, 
with Jris, sailed by Olin Stephens and Drake Sparkman, 
hanging on her heels. Cantitoe retained the lead, crossing the 
finish line outside the Port Jefferson jetties in first place and 
far enough ahead of the smaller boats to save her time and take 
the prize for the first day’s run. W. 8. Gould’s Skylark finished 
first in the cruising division and was able to save her time on the 
other boats in her class. Jdler, under charter to Ralph L. 
Crow, took the prize in the special cruising division. 

The second day’s run, from Port Jefferson to Duck Island, 
a distance of 31 miles, was before a fresh westerly wind. Jris 
finished first in the racing division and took first place on cor- 
rected time, with R. J. Schaefer’s Grey Dawn five minutes be- 
hind her. George Roosevelt’s Mistress led the schooners into 
Duck Island, but dropped into second place on corrected time, 
first place going to Narwhal, owned by H. 8. Sayers. In the 
small cruising division Butler Whiting’s little cutter Exit won 
from Idler by four minutes. 

On the final day’s run, from Duck Island to Fishers Island, 
before a fresh southwesterly breeze, Gimcrack, one of the 
smallest boats in the fleet and sailed by a crew of youngsters, 
took first place in the racing fleet, with two minutes to spare 
over Kelpie, sailed by Harry Maxwell. Skylark won again in 
the cruising division with only one minute to spare over Mis- 
tress. Idler, in the special cruising division, took first place, 
with the little schooner Coaster second, and Barlovento third. 

The fleet disbanded at Fishers Island and many of the boats 
joined the New York Yacht Club Cruise the next day. 










Start of the racing 
division in the first 
squadron run of the 


American Yacht 
Club’s fiftieth anni- 
versary cruise 
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Edgartown Sails Annual Regatta 


Mo than seven score pleasure craft, representing nearly 
every yacht club in Southeastern Massachusetts from 
Westport to Bass River, as well as a dozen organizations 
outside the district, seudded about Vineyard Sound the last 
Saturday in July in the Edgartown Yacht Club’s tenth annual 
regatta. A 20-knot southwester swept the Sound all day, compel- 
ling the small fry to carry reefs, while Race Manager Alexander 
M. Orr, who has done so much to make this event one of the 
leading fixtures in New England yachting, wisely sent these 
little chaps over courses close to the beach. More than fifty 
small boats were storm-bound in harbors on the north shore. 

The larger craft, however, reveled in the heavy going, most 
of them under full sail, including three “tens,’’ an eight- and a 
six-metre sailing in one class, a number of staunch cruisers, fif- 
teen of the Vineyard Interclubs, and more than thirty of Man- 
ley Crosby’s gaff-rigged centerboards from Wianno. 

In the rating class, Alexander Hagner’s Thoroughbred, re- 
cently from Norway, but now of Nantucket, led from start to 
finish, but lost first place to Dr. P. E. Truesdale’s ten-metre 
Twilight, with a five-minute allowance for her motor. Demarest 
Lloyd’s new ketch Musketeer cleaned up in the cruising class, 
while Davis Drinkwater’s 17-footer Jinx, from Cohasset, won 
in a class of mixed knockabouts. 

The other winners were as follows: S Class, Gull, Edward A. 
Norman; Vineyard Interclubs, Cythera, Leeds Mitchell; Wian- 
nos, First Division, Gull, Gregory Wells; Second Division, 
Wiggle, Harry S. Wheeler; Katamas, Neope, Ralph D. Cutler; 
Stars, Sea Beast, John Broome; Nonquit ‘“O” boats, Beagle, 
Robert Collins; Cape Cod Knockabouts, First Division, Wind- 
ward, Morris Frost; Second Division, Blue Boy, F. G. Schirmer; 
Edgartown 15’s, Tomboy, Thomas T. Wuerth; Edgartown 
Dories, Virginian, J. V. De Peyster; Edgartown Cats, Zipper, 
John W. Tuthill; Edgartown Beach class, Boojum, David 
Brown; Wee Scots, Pansy, George Robie. 

W. U. Swan 


+ + + 


“Contest” Wins Riverside —Stratford Shoal Race 


HE yawl Contest, owned and sailed by Arthur O. Jennings 

under the colors of the Pequot Yacht Club, won the third 

annual overnight race from Riverside around Stratford Shoal 

Light and return on July 15th, and also gained her first leg on 

the Commodore Pierce Trophy. The race, which started at 

night, was sailed in light airs, mostly from the southeast, and 
(Continued on page 78) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Harmsworth Race Again 


FTER months of doubt and speculation it is now cer- 

tain that Great Britain will make another attempt 

this month to recapture the British International 

Trophy, better known as the Harmsworth Cup. Hubert 

Scott-Paine is the challenger this year and he has 

brought with him a boat of radical design on which he 
pins his hope of victory. 

The present challenger has had wide experience in 
racing, he knows the Detroit courses, and he comes, 
presumably, thoroughly prepared. His boat, however, is 
a small one, of much less power than the boat he will be 
called upon to meet. He will need, therefore, good water 
conditions to do his best. Whether or not he will get these 
is a gamble. The committee at Detroit will do its best to 
insure a fair race, but it cannot control the weather, and 
Lake St. Clair can be notoriously rough at times. There- 
fore, the challenger’s chances seem none too rosy. We 
hope, however, that Mr. Scott-Paine’s effort will justify 
his hopes, that his boat will be able to show the speed of 
which she is capable, and that the fastest boat wins on 
her merits and not through the incapacitating of her 
adversary, as has happened so often in the past. 


+++ 


Ocean Racing Abroad 


CCORDING to all reports from the other side, it 
looks as if the Fastnet Race, the most famous 
British ocean racing event, has lost its popularity with 
British yachtsmen. A race that can bring only three 
British entries to the line to meet three American yachts 
that sailed across the Atlantic especially to take part in 
this 700-mile affair, certainly has lost its appeal with the 
owners of cruising yachts. It is, however, premature to 
say that ocean racing must be abandoned, because of this, 
and that it will be impossible to revive the race two years 
hence, when, normally, it would be scheduled again. If 
this were the case, it would be a sorry day for yachting 
in Great Britain. 

The course around the Fastnet is a notoriously hard 
one, and the last few races over it have been trying ones 
for the participants. But hardships are only temporary 
and are quickly forgotten. We do not believe that the 
rigors of the race are responsible for the lack of interest 
this year, or the fear of foreign competition. 

We believe that to be popular an ocean race should 
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take the contestants to some port, preferably in a for- 
eign country, not frequently visited. When a man races 
over 700 miles of sea he usually wants to go somewhere, 
and see something unfamiliar. Also he would like some 
days of relaxation and recreation at the end of the race, 
and would prefer to return at his leisure. Much of the 
appeal of the Bermuda Race is Bermuda itself. A race 
from here around Bermuda and home without stopping 
would attract but few entries. In other words, the 
Fastnet Race is a race and nothing else, and will not at- 
tract those who know from the start that they have no 
chance to win, whereas the Bermuda Race has many of 
the elements of a cruise. If the Royal Ocean Racing Club 
views the future of ocean racing in this light, we do not 
doubt that the sport will make as big an appeal to Brit- 
ish cruising men as it does to American sailors. 
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Yacht Havens as Federal Projects 


HE need of improved yacht harbors and marine 
basins to take care of the rapidly growing fleet of 
pleasure craft has been pointed out frequently by this 
magazine. In many localities the facilities for mooring 
or storing yachts on Federal waterways are already 
inadequate. Yet the national government has always 
considered that such projects are the concern of munici- 
pality or state. However, with the big $3,000,000,000 
recovery program now getting underway, it may well be 
asked if many of these projects have not a legitimate- 
claim to consideration by the national government. 
Such works might constitute an improvement to Federal 
navigable waters; the yachts that would use them are- 
subject to Federal taxation, and, in addition, such 
harbors or basins could be made self-supporting. 
Several communities on both coasts of the United 
States have, we hear, submitted specific yacht harbor 
development programs to the government under the 
Public Works Program. The consensus of opinion, how- 
ever, is that these requests will not be classed as Federal 
projects, but will be looked upon as falling in the classi- 
fication of ‘‘luxury”’ or community projects. This, we 
believe, is a mistake, considering the amount of money 
invested in the pleasure boat fleet, the amount spent 
annually in upkeep, and the fact that such craft are as 
worthy of consideration as those used strictly for com- 
merce and private gain. It is time that yacht harbors are: 
given their rightful status as aids to commerce. 
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HORACE E. DODGE 


N 1920 Horace E. Dodge, son of the late automobile manufacturer of the 
same name, built a boat. It was a displacement craft named “ Holo,” 
from designs by Alfred Seymour and, in trials, showed a speed approximating 
a mile a minute with four Liberty engines. Today Horace Dodge’s boats hold, 
in addition to several notable records, the most glamorous of American motor 
boating trophies, the Gold Cup, the President’s Cup, and a roomful of others. 
He holds also, unchallenged, the world’s record for patience and persistence in 
the face of adversity. 

Horace Dodge deserves great credit for the thirteen years of effort in keeping 
alive the sport of motor boat racing in the larger, more powerful classes, in spite 
of a continuous run of hard luck which would have discouraged a less tenacious 
person. His troubles were many, his triumphs few. 

However, Horace Dodge’s big year came in 1927, largely through one boat, 
“‘ Miss Syndicate,” one of the four most beautiful racing motor boats ever built 
in this country. She walked off with the world’s hardest high power race, the 
Detroit 150-mile Sweepstakes, the President’s Cup event, and a flock of other 
contests, and became undisputed champion of the season. 

Four years passed with his ‘“‘Miss Syndicate III” the only notable, but 
signally unsuccessful, newcomer. Then last year, with shingles on her bottom, 
and rings on her toes, his dncient caravel, ‘‘Solar Plexus,’ now called 
“‘Delphine IV,” galloped off with the Gold Cup Race at Montauk — and 
“‘galloped”’ is no play on words. 

So here is Horace E.. Dodge this year, with a string of gorgeous racing craft 
a mile long — ‘‘ Delphine IV,” “‘ Delphine V”’ (old ‘‘ Miss Syndicate III’’), 
““Delphine VI” (old “‘Impshi”’), the new British-built, American-powered 
“ Delphine VIII,” not to mention the new Gold Cup craft, ‘‘ Delphine VII,” 
owned by his sister. Whether victory or disaster is their lot, you may be sure that 
Horace Dodge will continue to hold his position as the most patient and per- 
sistent racer in motor boating’s big events. 
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HE attractive little auxiliary sloop whose plans 
appear on this page is a distinctly unusual type, 
with features which make a strong appeal when they 


are analyzed. She is from 
the board of Taylor New- 
ell, 103 Main St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and combines 
the clipper bow of a Friend- 
ship sloop with a “double 
ender” stern and sections 
reminiscent of the ketch 
Tidal Wave and the old 
Block Island boats. Follow- 
ing are the principal dimen- 
sions: l.o.a. 25’ 10”; l.w.l. 
21’ 2”; beam, 8’ 6”; draft, 
4’ 2”: displacement, 9400 
pounds; sail area, 509 sq. ft. 

The idea back of the de- 
sign was to produce a 
roomy little cruiser with a 
fair turn of speed, capable 
of an occasional offshore 
jaunt. The springy sheer, 
ample beam and freeboard, 
body plan and cabin plan, 
indicate that the designer 
has adopted a happy com- 
bination of features which 
should go a long way 
towards producing the 
hoped-for result. She is a 
pleasing little craft, with 


An Attractive Small Cruiser of Unusual Design 


evident seagoing features, and should sail well with her 
modern sloop rig, which is well adapted to this size and 
type of craft. The cabin is nicely laid out for two people, 









































with all the room and con- 
veniences which can be 
expected in a small craft. 

A small 2-cylinder motor 
installed under the bridge 
deck would be unobtrusive 
and provide good speed in 
calms. The self-bailing cock- 
pit is plenty large enough 
for comfort, and the deck 
room good. The cost of 
construction should be quite 
low, with straight-grained 
unbent timbers for the 
backbone, and frames which 
need very little bending. 

As usual in boats with 
this type of stern, the deep 
after sections allow the mo- 
tor to be installed much 
farther aft than is the case 
with the average counter 
stern, giving just that much 
more room for living quar- 
ters, stowage, etc. Itisdoubt- 
ful if a better type of stern 
exists for running or reach- 
ing in hard going, and the 
construction is simpler than 
the transom type. 











The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under 
66 whose names they appear. Further information concerning any design should 


be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 






































“Musketeer” —A Fast, Comfortable and Sightly Auxiliary Yawl 


NE of the welcome additions to the fleet of modern 
cruising auxiliaries in Southern New England 
waters is the handsome yaw! Musketeer, completed last 
June by the Casey Boat- 
building Co., of Fair- 
haven, Mass., for 
Demarest Lloyd, of 
Washington, D. C., and 
South Dartmouth, Mass. 
She is from the board of 
the Furnans Yacht 
Agency, of New Bedford, 
and is of the following 
dimensions: l.o.a. 45’; 
l.w.l. 33’; beam, 11’ 5”; 
draft, 6’ 6’; sail area, 985 
sq. ft. in the four lowers. 
Mr. Lloyd’s require- | 
ments called for a boat 
that would not only be 
roomy and comfortable, 
but would be a smart 
handler, able, and have a 
good turn of speed. The 

















The interior layout is more or less conventional, the 
outstanding feature being the unusual amount of locker 
and drawer space, there being no less than 22 drawers 
and 7 lockers. A good dou- 
ble stateroom forward is 
followed by a toilet room 
to port and lockers oppo- 
site. The ’midships main 
cabin has two extension 
transoms, lockers, drawers, 
buffets, etc., and an en- 
trance to the toilet room. 
There is a single state- 
room aft, abreast the 
companion steps, with its 
own toilet, wash basin, 
etc. The galley is opposite 
this stateroom, and is 
equipped with Shipmate 
gas range, sink, etc. 

A 4-cylinder 40 h.p.Red 
Wing motor is installed 
under the bridge deck, 
and drives a Hyde feath- 























lines show a wholesome 
type of hull of good sta- 
bility, good beam and freeboard, and one that should be 
easily driven in average conditions. Numerous trial 
trips indicated that Musketeer would fulfill every expec- 
tation. The rig is well proportioned and easy to handle, 
and has shown fine speed possibilities, the large fore 
triangle admitting of plenty of efficient light canvas in 
moderate going. 





ering wheel in the dead- 
wood, giving Musketeer an 
8-mile speed in calm weather. The construction is excel- 
lent in every way. Outside bright work is varnished teak, 
and decks are of white pine. Below decks the finish is ma- 
hogany and creamenamel.Thespecificationsinclude Ever- 
dur fastenings and hardware, Ross steering gear, Hazard 
Korodless wire rigging, Merriman blocks, Plymouth 
yacht rope, and Kenyon yacht log and speedometer. 





























A Fast and Able Yawl 


HE purpose behind the accompanying design was 

to produce a smart and able auxiliary cruiser which 
could be easily handled by a small crew. She was de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens, of 11 East 44th St., 
New York City, and is of the following dimensions: 
l.o.a. 44’; l.w.l. 33’; beam, 11’ 9”; draft, 6’ 6’’; sail area, 
900 sq. ft. in four lowers, and 68 sq. ft. additional in the 
jib topsail. 

The cabin plan is simple, and avoids “cutting up”’ the 
interior. Two quarter berths and two berths in the 
main cabin with lockers, buffets, etc., give good 
accommodations for an owner’s party of four, while the 
forecastle, with toilet, lockers, etc., takes care of a one- 
man crew. The toilet room adjoins the main cabin 
forward on the port side, while the galley is just abaft 
the mainmast, with a hanging locker abaft it to star- 
board. 

A Gray 4-35 motor with reduction gear fits in nicely 
under the companion steps. There is 10,000 pounds of 
lead on the keel. 
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Interior accommodation plan of the 44-foot yawl designed by Sparkman & Stephens 


A Finn Tunnel Stern Day Boat ; 


HE design reproduced below and on the following only 18 inches of water, due to the fact that she is of the 
page is from the board of P. L. Rhodes, of 103 ‘tunnel stern’ type, designed expressly for use in shoal 
Park Ave., New York City, and shows a fast day boat waters. Yet she is fast, having shown a speed of {25 
with a number of unusual features. On an over all miles an hour with her 200 h.p. Kermath motor not 
length of 32 feet and beam of 9 feet 6 inches, she draws . quite wide open. Her owner, a Norfolk yachtsman, has 









































Outboard profile of the Rhodes-designed tunnel stern day boat 








Deck and cabin layout of the 32-foot tunnel stern day boat designed by P. L. Rhodes 


found her to be not only fast and comfortable, but 
distinctly able and easy in motion in rough water. 

The offset bridge deck is a novel and successful 
feature, acting both as a bridge deck and landing plat- 
form for owner and guests. The forward cabin is large 


and comfortable, and contains a second steering wheel 
for bad weather use. The after cockpit is open, with 
shelter top. A fine engine room and toilet room, both 
with full headroom, have been worked in on the port 
side, abreast the bridge deck. 


An Interesting Stock Boat by Wheeler 


ELOW are the plans of the latest creation turned 
out as a stock boat by the Wheeler Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Utilizing their well-known sea skiff 
type of hull, they are building this 34-footer as a combi- 
nation sport cruiser, fisherman, and general utility boat, 
which is the kind of craft the builders find is demanded 
by 95 per cent of those who want a power boat of this 
size. 
This hull, while fully as able and comfortable as their 
other sea skiff models, is also capable of great speed. 
It is available with both single and twin screws, and 





will step out at 30 miles an hour with the proper power 
plant. Construction is of the highest grade, with cedar 
planking, brass, bronze or copper fastenings, and bronze 
hardware. The finish is mahogany and oak trim, with 
painted hull and cabin. 

The large after cockpit will accommodate a large 
party in comfort. Below deck is a simple but effective 
layout, with two settee berths, galley, toilet room, and 
a fair amount of stowage space. For fishing, day cruis- 
ing, general utility, or short overnight cruises, a craft 
like this would seem excellently adapted. 

































































































































































Outbeard profile and cabin plan of the new Wheeler stock sea skiff, a combination sport cruiser, fisherman and general utility boat capable of 
making 30 miles an hour 
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Outboard profile and arrangement plan (below) of the new “Sea Bird,” designed by the veteran John L. Hacker 


“Sea Bird,” a New Hacker Cruiser 


HE attractive cruiser shown above is the new Sea 
Bird, designed by John Hacker, N.A., of Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, which will be built not only as a 
stock hull, but will be finished up either with the arrange- 
ment as shown, or as a Florida fishing boat and double 
cabin cruiser. The newcomer is 36’ 6” over all with beam 
of 11’ 4’’, with stability and seaworthiness shown by 
model testing. 
The arrangement shown gives a forward cockpit, fol- 
lowed by a forward cabin containing single and double 
berths of elevated type, with drawers below. Then comes 


+ 
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a good galley to starboard and locker and toilet room op- 
posite. The main cabin has a large berth of Pullman 
type, elevator type windows, table, cabinet, lockers, etc. 
The spacious after cockpit has a permanent athwart- 
ships seat, and a top with side curtains. The deck abaft 
this cockpit is depressed sufficiently for fishing. 

The power plant consists of twin Kermath Model 
6-102 motors installed in the stern, driving through 
back drive reduction gears, giving a speed of 20 miles an 
hour. Gasoline capacity will be sufficient for a 10-hour 
trip. 
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Long Island Outboard Championships 


HE revival of the Long Island Outboard Champion- 

ships brought a good sized fleet of boats to Jamaica 
Bay on July 29th, where the races were held off Belle 
Harbor. Rough water, however, prevented fast time and 
caused no less than six “spills” when the little out- 
boards tried to negotiate the north turn, where wind and 
water were at their worst. 

William Feldhusen, professional driver from Staple- 
ton, L. I., who won the New York-Albany race last May, 
was the most consistent winner and took the high point 
trophy in the outboard racing by winning both heats of 
the Class C and the Class F open events, piling up a 
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total of 1600 points. Lewis G. Carlisle, amateur, of East 
Islip, took second honors in the point score, piling up 
1085 points with a first in Class C and a second in Class 
A. High speed honors went to L. G. Carlisle, in the Class 
C event, with 39.578 m.p.h. in the first heat. 

Other class winners were as follows: Class A, Pro- 
fessional, James Peters, 724 points; Class A, Amateur, 
Thomas Tyson; Class B, Open, Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., 761 
points. Unlimited Runabout Class, Me Too, William 
Berri, 800 points; Lady Jane II, George H. Krier, 
722 points; Leading Lady, Claude Bradley, 648 
points. 

















Alden Turns Out a 
Rugged Little Cruiser 
for 


New Jersey Waters 
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ERE we have the plans of a stocky little auxiliary 
sloop which John G. Alden designed for Lester C. 
Leonard, of Red Bank, New Jersey, and which is now 
being built by Morton Johnson, of Bay Head. A glance 
at the plans will show the ruggedness of the hulland 
simplicity of the sloop rig, a fine combination for handi- 
ness and comfort on short cruises or day sailing ex- 
peditions. The dimensions are as follows: l.o.a. 23’ 4’; 
l.w.l. 20’ 9’; beam, 8’; draft, 3’ 9’’; sail area, 380 sq. ft. 
The draft has been kept low for entering the Jersey 












































inlets and shoal bay waters, yet there is ample lateral 
plane for good performance to windward, and the 2300- 
pound lead keel assures excellent stability. 

The interior is laid out to accommodate two people 
comfortably, with transom berths, Shipmate stove in the 
galley, toilet, etc. A Gray 4-20 motor, installed under 
the cockpit, will drive her at a good clip in calm weather. 
She is strictly a high grade job of material and work- 
manship, with bronze fastenings and hardware, teak 
decks, mahogany trim, etc. 
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T A MEETING of the Cruising Club held late in 
1931, Commodore Sandy Moffat announced that 
a non-technical committee had been appointed to formu- 
late a new measurement rule for ocean racing. ‘This 
committee has been instructed to take plenty of time, 
and get up a rule which will be the final answer to this 
mooted question, and stand the test of time.’’ Or words 
to that effect. Well, the committee certainly took their 
time, all right — the new rule did not take shape until 
March, 1933, when it was announced as a tentative or 
‘proposed ”’ rule. As to its being the final answer to the 
burning question, look at the results of the designing 
competition in this issue — the judges being another 
non-technical committee, with one exception. Just what 
alibis the makers of the rule will have for it are not 
known at present. They’ll need to be plenty ingenious 
to convince even a layman that the obvious faults can 
be corrected. At any rate, it is unfit for use in the 1934 
Bermuda Race — we are right where we started back in 
1931. And when some of the non-winning competition 
designs see the light of day, experts and laymen alike 
are going to ponder, wonder, and finally give up in 
despair. Ocean racers cannot help but regret that the 
long-awaited rule is a washout in its present form. 


+ +4 


The Fastnet Race came out just about as predicted, 
except that Brilliant gave way to Flame for third place. 
The astonishing thing about it was the paucity of British 
entrants. A couple of the boys who have returned tell 
me that it will be the last Fastnet Race ever run. Evi- 
dently the course is too arduous and dangerous, and 
perhaps the Britons are a bit fed up with it. Several 
shorter ocean races sponsored by the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club are said to be quite popular. Wonder what 
the final answer will be? 


> 2 + 


A well-known yachtsman whom we'll call ‘‘ Exit’’ has 
this comment to make: “‘ You had plenty to say about 
rule-breakers at the start of the Gibson Island Race, 
and rightly so. But how about the owners of the 
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boats that were fouled — why didn’t they file protests? 
And why didn’t the Race Committee act without a 
protest, inasmuch as the fouls occurred right under 
their noses?”’ Righto, Exit. I agree with you, absolutely. 
The two owners should have protested. Failing this, the 
committee should have acted on their own account. 
The only way to cure “ port tack”’ sailors, and “ bargers,”’ 
is to disqualify them, be it in a short or a long race. The 
sooner owners and committees get this idea firmly set 
in their craniums, the sooner will we get clean sailing in 
ocean races — and not until then. 


++ + 


A racing sailor who is a bit tricky, and takes unfair 
advantage of certain rules, and breaks them occasionally 
when he thinks he can get away with it, is known as a 
“sharpshooter.” Fortunately, there are only a few of 
this breed of cat in the sailing game. Two or more have 
popped up on Long Island Sound this year. The sooner 
they are “shown up” and either cured of their bad 
a or kicked out of the game, the better off yachting 
will be. 


+ + + 


Had quite a talk recently with C. P. Barber, the 
young Canadian sailor who sailed his 36-foot cutter 
Enterprise from Africa to New York, having previously 
made two Transatlantic crossings in the same ancient 
craft. He is the same chap who crossed with Ahto Walter 
in the first Ahto, a double-ender, in 1931. One of his 
remarks interested me greatly. ‘‘My next boat will be a 
double-ender.”’ 

“Why so?” I queried. 

‘Well, I was hove-to in a gale some 300 miles off the 
American coast, and I thought the waves would knock 
the stern off the boat. The pounding Enterprise took was 
awful. You don’t get that in a double-ender.”’ 

Inasmuch as Enterprise has a rather well ‘tucked up”’ 
counter, Barber’s experience is rather surprising, and 
will cause considerable joy in the camps of the double- 
ender enthusiasts. Good old Larry Huntington is one 
of the faithful. Hope he reads this. 
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One of the Matthews line of 38-foot double cabin cruisers. “Palmyra” is owned by Walter Strom, of Chicago. 
Two 85 h.p. Kermaths drive her at 14 to 15 m.p.h. 





Of Interest to the Skipper 


Monel Shafts for “Miss America X”’ 


Final laboratory tests on the Monel 
metal shafts for Gar Wood’s Harmsworth 
Trophy defender Miss America X have 
just been completed and reveal a high 
range of physical properties. They have 
been shipped to Detroit for tests in actual 
service. 

Each shaft is 15% inches in diameter 
and 10 feet 4 inches long. They have a 
breaking strength of 110,000 pounds per 
square inch and a yield point of 100,000 
pounds per square inch. The tests reveal 





an elongation of 18 percent in 2 inches 
and a 60 percent reduction of area. They 
have a modulus of elasticity of 26,000,000 
and are strong enough, if they could be 
used vertically as a lifting bar, to lift a 
load of 131 tons. 

This is the first time that a non-ferrous 
material has been used where such tre- 
mendous power is involved, though 
Monel metal shafts have been widely 
used for pleasure and racing craft because 
of their strength, immunity to rust, and 
rigidity. Each of the twin shafts on Miss 
America will be required to transmit 
3170 horsepower. One of the determining 
factors in the selection of Monel metal for 
the shafts was the fact that the close 
technical control possible in its production 


provides uniform freedom from hidden 
defects. 

The defender also will have Monel 
metal propellers. These were manufac- 
tured by the Federal Mogul Propeller 
Company to a special design and are of 
the equipoise type. Like the shafts, they 
have been given an exhaustive laboratory 
test and have revealed unusual strength 
and resistance to deformation. 

In the Gold Cup Races which will 
precede the Harmsworth Trophy contest 
all contenders will be equipped with 
Monel metal propellers. 


J A close finish 
in a Class M 
Midget out- 
board race held 
in Milwaukee 


This 38-foot 
Chris-Craft, 
“Lady Lou,” is 
the flagship of 
the fleet of 60 
Chris-Craft in 
service at the 
Century of 
Progress Ex- 
position 


Midget Outboard Motors Gain Popularity 


Within the past few months, Class 
“M” racing with Midget Outboard mo- 
tors has become popular in many sections 
of this country. 

This popularity can be attributed 
largely to the low price of the Midget 
motor, and its suitability for the younger 
racing set, as well as for veterans in out- 
board racing. 

Although this motor has a piston dis- 
placement of only 7% cubic inches, re- 
ports from various sections of the country 
credit the motor with giving speeds of 25 
miles per hour or more. Full particulars 
regarding these new little motors may be 
obtained by writing to the Outboard 
Motors Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ + + 


A New Type of Sandpaper 


Considerable reduction in labor, costs, 
and time can be made by the use of 
electro-coated sandpapers for general 
overhauling, reconditioning, maintenance, 
repainting, and repairs on craft of all 
kinds. 

These improved sandpapers are made 
with the help of an electrical process that 

(Continued on page 76) 








Cox & Stevens, Inc., report the following sales and charters: 


230-Foot Diesel powered yacht Lyndonia chartered for the Es- 
tate of Cyrus H. K. Curtis to Mr. Harrison Williams. 

214-Foot Diesel powered yacht Argosy chartered to a member 
of the New York Yacht Club. 

172-Foot Diesel auxiliary schooner yacht Cressida chartered for 
Colonel Albert E. Peirce to a prominent yachtsman. 

172-Foot ee yacht Argosy chartered to a member 
of the N. Y. Yacht Club for cruising in foreign waters. 

140-Foot Diesel powered yacht Memory III chartered for Mr. 
W. W. Near, of Toronto, to a prominent yachtsman. 

134-Foot Diesel auxiliary schooner yacht Etak sold for the 
Estate of Walter G. Ladd to Mr. Adolph M. Dick. 

123-Foot Diesel powered yacht Northwind chartered for Mr. 
C. M. Clark to a member of the New York Yacht Club. 

107-Foot fast power yacht Robador sold for Mr. Robert Law to 
Mr. Robert G. Stewart. 

107-Foot Diesel powered yacht Norsaga chartered for Mr. 
C. U. Bay to a member of the New York Yacht Club. 

90-F oot auxiliary schooner Princess chartered for L. B. Franklin 
to a member of the New York Yacht Club. 

85-Foot power boat Sinbad chartered for Captain E. H. Blade to 
Mr. Ivy Lee. 

80-Foot Diesel powered yacht Marcon chartered to Mr. Earl C. 
Anthony, of Los Angeles. 

75-Foot power houseboat Silver King chartered for Mr. J. L. 
Maralious to a member of the New York Yacht Club. 

75-Foot power houseboat Seaward chartered for Mr. C. A. 
Coulter. 

72-Foot auxiliary schooner Saona III sold for Mr. Charles M. 
Brooks to Mr. Hannibal E. Hamlin, of Ellsworth, Me. 

58-Foot auxiliary yaw] Nimbus chartered for Mr. Robert Jacob 
to a Rochester yachtsman. 

46-Foot auxiliary schooner Folly chartered for Captain E. S. 
Baker to Mr. J. Day. 

38-Foot Matthews cruiser Skraelling chartered for Mr. D. H. 
Cox to Mr. Clifford Warren Smith. 

38-Foot auxiliary yawl White Mule chartered for Mr. E. C. Wolf 
to Mr. D. P. Stagg, of New Jersey. 

37-Foot power cruiser Naulahka sold for Mr. Francis M. Weld 
to Mr. Theodore Dunham. 

34-Foot sloop Dagomar sold for the Estate of Theodore F. 
Humphrey to Mr. Everett G. Speyer. 

32-Foot power yacht Wyandance sold for Mr. Robert K. Staf- 
ford to Mrs. Esther F. Feinberg. 

27-Foot auxiliary sloop Gosling sold for Mr. T. A. Kyle to Mr. 
Carl Taylor, of New York. 


Cae 


Tams, [nc., report the following sales and charters: 


50-Foot fast cruiser Bonito sold to Hugh D. Auchincloss. 

62-Foot Elco cruiser Widgeon III sold to Walter R. Herrick. 

51-Foot fast cruiser Marlin sold to Lewis S. Rosenstiel. Dodge 
runabout tender sold for use on auxiliary yacht Carolina. 

Star Class Sagitta sold to Adam Morrison. 

80-Foot houseboat Wilanna chartered to K. P. Hooper. 

48-Foot fast cruiser chartered to Pirmie Simons Co. Inc. 

75-Foot cruiser Nymph chartered to W. 8. Kaesche. 

135-Foot fast twin screw Diesel yacht Victoria Mary chartered 
to a member of the New York Yacht Club. 

118-Foot Diesel yacht Normada chartered to Eustis Paine, 
New York Yacht Club. 

86-Foot Diesel yacht Marcon chartered to a New Yorker. 

50-Foot cruiser Sea Dog chartered to Aymar Johnson, New 
York Yacht Club. 

55-Foot auxiliary yawl chartered to member of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

66-Foot auxiliary schooner Nomad chartered to a Western 
yachtsman. 

88-Foot auxiliary schooner yacht Nomad chartered to George 
B. Saint George. 

54-Foot cruiser Sacando chartered to a New Yorker. 
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Recent Yacht Sales and Charters 





46-Foot auxiliary schooner Folly chartered to D. B. Barrows. 
43-Foot cruiser Phantom chartered to J. W. Wyatt. 


++ + 


Furnans Yacht Agency report the following sales and charters: 


52-Foot auxiliary schooner Flying Eagle sold to W. C. Gould, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

32-Foot Banfield cruiser Andiamo sold to George A. Emin, of 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

Motor sailer Emily Jane II sold to J. Kenneth Bradley, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

32-Foot Banfield cruiser Nike sold to Carl O. Foster, of Marble- 
head, Mass. 

ro -_ auxiliary yawl Sow’wester sold to E. A. Nelson, of New 

ork. 

Sloop Hawk sold to R. 8. Wilson, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Auxiliary Schooner Whistler sold to C. H. Hill, of Fayetteville, 
New York. 

S. Class Herreshoff sloop, sold to T. Sloan Young, of New York. 

ba na Auxiliary ketch Mesoma sold to Lloyd Emory, of Long 
sland. 

38-Foot motor sailer Natator sold to Russell Grinnell, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

38-Foot auxiliary yawl Amantha sold to Gifford K. Simonds, of 
Boston, Mass. 

Auxiliary cutter Caronia II chartered to Messrs. Jenkins and 
Cary, of Brockton, Mass. 

Herreshoff sloop Banshee chartered to Dr. Henry Lloyd, of Little 
Compton, R. I. 

41-Foot auxiliary yawl Sequoia sold to John Mead Howells, of 
New York. 

Runabout Whoopee sold to Howard Maxim, of Middleboro, 
Mass. 

Auxiliary sloop Betsy sold to Dr. E. Herman, of Lincoln, Mass. 

46-Foot auxiliary yawl Mistral chartered to F. B. Adams, of 
New York. 

Motor sailer Mary Alice chartered to C. W. B. Hurd for mem- 
bers of the press. 

Auxiliary yaw! Minstrel sold to Thomas C. Chubb, of Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 

38-Foot auxiliary sloop Barnacle sold to Henry Van Husan, of 
New York. 

Cat boat Helen sold to Edgar L. Smith, of New York. 

Auxiliary yawl Keewaydin II chartered to Almet Jenks, of 
Bristol, R. I. 

Cruiser T'ancha sold to Mrs. Anne B. Scott, South Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Auxiliary cat boat Swan sold to Walter Tufts, of Worcester, 
Mass. 

40-Foot auxiliary schooner Eusaylah sold to T. D. Poucher, of 
Larchmont, New York. 

Auxiliary yawl Spindrift sold to J. S. Bates, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y 


56-Foot auxiliary schooner Tigress chartered to R. Whitney, of 
New York. 

46-Foot auxiliary yaw] Mistral chartered to R. Eugene Ashley, 
of New Bedford, Mass. 

Auxiliary cutter Caronia II chartered to George Batchelder, Jr., 
of Boston. 

Auxiliary cutter Caronia II chartered to Samuel Vaughan, of 
Boston. 

Auxiliary cat boat Markay sold to Paul F. Meilink of Detroit. 


+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., report the following sales and 
charters: 


Power cruiser Yowana chartered for the Mathis Yacht Building 
Co. to E. T. Ludington of New York. 

Power cruiser Stella Polaris chartered for Mr. O. Henry Briggs, 
of New York, to Herman Whiton, of New York. 
Auxiliary sloop Shanty sold for Mr. Eben B. Knowlton to Wil- 

liam 8. Young, of New Rochelle. 
Auxiliary yawl Ayesha chartered for Mr. John R. Hogan, of 
Philadelphia to Mr. Julius G. Forstmann, of New York City. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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There is a secret to the goodness of Schaefer Beer, but it’s not found in any formula. It's 
a matter of skill and nature working hand in hand to produce perfect harmony of taste. 
And that's a secret we've spent ninety-one years in perfecting. Just see for yourself. 


The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company, 2 South 9th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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OUR HAND HAS NEVER LOST ITS SKILL 
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Manned by a crew from Cornell, “Whistler” will soon start on a ’round the world cruise. 
She is a 61-foot schooner and is equipped with a Hall-Scott engine of 100 h.p. “Whistler” 
is now fitting out in Baltimore 


evenly coats the glued surface with 
abrasive grains, and causes each one to 
stand on end with its cutting edge up. 
Electro-coated sandpapers give an in- 
creased efficiency of from 20 to 60 per 
cent, depending on whether used in ma- 
chine or hand work, and also on the kind 
of work. This means that the builder, 
owner, or reconditioner of power boats 
and sailing craft can take off old paint or 
sand a deck in about half the time usually 
required, with a consequent saving in 
labor charges. 

The group of leading manufacturers 
who are producing these sandpapers 
intend them to supersede the older kinds. 
They are highly efficient and useful for 
scraping hulls, cleaning and polishing 
woodwork, taking rust off metal fix- 
tures, and preparing surfaces for new 
paint. They are efficient ‘‘tools” to keep 
on hand asbosun supplies. Electro-coated 
sandpapers will be made in a variety of 

grades‘sufficient to fill all needs, and will 
& available through dealers and supply 
houses after September first. 


+ + + 


A Convertible Cruising Sea Sled 


In 1927 Albert Hickman, working with 
an 18-foot Sea Sled hull, developed the 
idea of a conyertible cruiser with a sliding 
and removable cabin, the cabin to slide 
on metal rails. Pushed aft and locked in 
position, two deep upholstered seats, 
seating five or six people, are out in the 
open as in an ordinary runabout. If a sud- 
den rainstorm comes the cabin is unlocked 
and slid forward in a few seconds, making 
a water tight joint. with the windshield, 
and the passengers are fully protected 
from the weather. Or, if the owner wants 
to take short runs with no cabin at all, 
thumb nuts are turned back and the 
cabin can be left ashore, and you have a 
complete open runabout. 

This was novel when it was first thought 
of, and its development was in part due 
to the ease with which the slide rails 
could be mounted on the practically 
parallel sides of the Sea Sled hull, but the 
designer went further. The seat backs also 
unlocked and flopped down to form sleep- 
ing accommodations, nearly 7 feet long 


by 54 inches wide, so that two people could 
sleep comfortably. The steering column 
was broken in the middle and made de- 
mountable with a bayonet clutch, so that 
no steering wheel would project into the 
sleeping cabin, and the whole after end 
of the boat was closed in by khaki curtains 
carried on stanchions and bows. A com- 
pact pump toilet was added and a stand 
and locker to carry a Kamp-Kook stove, 
and the cruiser was complete. Surely that 
was the largest ship within an 18-foot 
length that had ever been devised. 

There was only one defect. There was 
no motor to drive her. The older out- 
boards of sufficient size to do this job were 
really not very reliable, and the electric 
starting systems needed for these big 
outboards were not then perfected. But 
now conditions have changed, and larger 





outboard motors, or, rather, we might 
say, more powerful outboards, are as 
simple and reliable to operate as the 
smaller ones. Even without electric start- 
ing systems they start with comparative 
ease, and the high-powered jobs with the 
new electric starters are a revelation. A 
number of the 18-foot Sea Sleds have 
been sold this season equipped with the 
Evinrude Speedifour with electric starter, 
developing about 31 h.p. The engine is 
handled completely by remote control 

panel beside the driver’s seat, and in a 
series of recent tests conducted by Mr. 
Hickman and Mr. Wilbur Young at New 
London, they report that the starters 
functioned in all cases as satisfactorily as 
in a motor car. While the new outboards 
of this class are not large, the weight is so 
much reduced and the power so much 
higher that the Model 18, with all her 
cruising equipment, is driven as readily as 
the 13-foot Sea Sled, and in some of the 
extended runs with the larger engines, 
has been showing close to 30 miles per 
hour. 

++ + 


New Scripps Catalogs 


Three valuable brochures printed in 
two colors, have been issued by the Scripps 
Motor Company, illustrating and fully 
describing their marine engine series 150, 
160, 170 and 200, which include eighteen 
models for high and medium speeds de- 
signed and built for runabout types, open 
and closed models, and for cruisers. Be- 
sides a complete description, they contain 
interesting views of Scripps-powered boats 
in action and also detailed specifications, 
horse power data, installation diagrams, 
equipment and price lists. 

One especially valuable feature of these 
separate folders is the presentation of each 

(Continued on page 91) 


' Withacabin slid- 
ing fore and aft, 
this 18-foot Sea 
Sled makes a 
fine _ convertible 
cruiser 


*Natalon,” a 60- 
© foot Elco recently 
launched 
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Asove—Underbody view of U.S. quarantine tender, ‘‘Mrape”’ stationed 


at Rosebank, N.Y., showing Monel Metal propeller shaft 8%"' diameter 

by 15 feet 3° long. Shaft and bearing were machined and installed by 

Goriemn & Son, Port Richmond, N. Y.,the stern bearing being secured to 
the stern post with Monel Metal hangar bolts and nuts. 












Flotsam, inevitable in a harbor 





as big and busy as New York’s, 
is a bad enough hazard to shipping. 
But when it gathers together in an 
ebb tide and swirls down through the 
narrows off Rosebank, Staten Island, 
where the Meade is stationed it be- 
comes a first class menace that writes 
a mean record in bent and damaged 
propeller shafts. 

But not to the shaft of the Meade 
...not mow. For the Meade has been 
outfitted with a 34," Monel Metal 
shaft, 15‘ 3“ long, and she rides down 
whatever floating debris the tides may 
offer. For a quarantine tender must 
leave her berth on call, and the Meade 
does with impunity. 

Selection of Monel Metal shafting 
for the Meade is right in line with 
the Government’s present program of 


economy. Uncle Sam has found that 
it pays him to equip his craft in the 
Public Health Service, Lighthouse 
Bureau, Coast Guard Service and 
the boats of the Army Engineers en- 
gaged in River and Harbor work, 
with Monel Metal shafts. 
Washington has learned what many 
boat ownersalready know: that Monel 
Metal shafts are not bent or sprung by 
buffets that would completely end the 
usefulness of shafts made of other metal. 
A Monel Metal shaft does not rust 
and it resists the common tendency 
to pit and corrode. Consequently it 
develops no weak point to ‘‘snap 


Lert— Quarantine Tender ‘‘ MEADE” of the U.S. Public Health Service 
stationed at Rosebank, S. I. for the port of New York, 


through” as a result of blow or shock. 

Monel Metal shafts are mirror- 
smooth, cold drawn to a close toler- 
ance and so tough and dense in struc- 
ture that even after years of use they 
show but faint signs of wear. Because 
of their perfect straightness, they are 
remarkably free from whip or vibration. 

Drop us a line for prices or for in- 
formation about other Monel Metal 
equipment for your boat...such as 
accessqries or galley trim. 

= © = 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted re- 
fined, rolled and marketedsolely by International Nickel. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MONEL METAL & 
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HYDE WHEELS 





balance 


In the old 400 r.p.m. days, the necessity of accurate 
balance of propellers was not fully appreciated. But 
with ever increasing speeds every factor of vibration 
has grown in importance. Comfort, engine life, bear- 
ing and stuffing-box wear all focus attention upon 
wheel balance. Before any propeller leaves the Hyde 
factory it is mounted on a short shaft that rests upon 
knife edges. The wheel is then inched around and re- 
leased. If after any stop it starts to rotate of its own 
accord, that wheel is not shipped. All Hyde Propellers 
must balance. 
* 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
Bath, Maine 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency”. 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
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“Contest” Wins Riverside—Stratford Shoal Race 


(Continued from page 63) 


a cold rain. Twenty small cruising auxiliaries, all under 42 
feet overall, and with motors, came to the starting line. 

Tinavire, the single-masted schooner sailed by Luke B. Lock- 
wood, was scratch boat and finished the course first in fourteen 
hours, but took third place on corrected time when the handicaps 
were applied to Contest and to W. P. Palmer’s gaff-rigged yawl 
Fair Tide which came within three minutes of winning. 

At the start there was a light southerly blowing and the 
fleet barely had steerageway as the boats drifted, well bunched, 
over the starting line which was formed by a beam of light 
from the committee boat directed on a buoy off Greenwich 
Point. Shortly after the starting gun, however, the wind fresh- 
ened slightly and a portion of the fleet sought the Long Island 
shore for a southwester while the others held to the straight 
course for the light. In the early hours of the morning the wind 
backed to the southeast, heading the fleet, and the going was 
made even slower by the adverse tide. Tinavire rounded the 
light first at six that morning and was followed shortly by 
Contest, Fair Tide, and Coaster. 

The run home was before the erratic southeasterly. Tinavire 
finally crossed the line at 12:30 p.m., an hour ahead of the next 
boat, Contest, and about nine hours ahead of the last straggler. 


Yacht Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
Contest A. O. Jennings 14 43 28 13 44 39 
Fair Tide W. P. Palmer 15 24 40 13 47 11 
Tinavire L. B. Lockwood 14 01 50 14 01 50 
Coaster C. 8. Anderson 16 20 50 14 58 14 
Flood Tide W. J. McHugh, Jr. 16 20 40 15 03 03 
Josephine A. W. Pratt 15 50 05 15 O7 15 
Vigilance H.C. McNulty 17 13 12 15 21 45 
Voyager E. J. Ross 16 57 15 15 42 19 
Nancy Jane H. L. Brown 17 44 20 16 10 47 
Northern Light A. P. Gest, Jr 17 53 40 16 59 45 
Savola P. H. Downing 18 O01 05 17 03 26 
Lucia E. R. Nordholm 17 35 29 17 O7 54 
Cutlass J. W. Wagner 18 30 00 17 17 26 
Ahto Ahto Walter 19 05 00 17 32 32 
Urchin Dewey Pierce 20 46 45 18 21 06 
Cheerio G. H. Townsend 22 07 00 20 53 42 


a ae 


Going Modern 


(Continued from page 32) 

seat is a small locker. The seat, fifteen inches high, is 
upholstered in a durable fabric with an attractive 
pattern. The back of the seat is formed by upholstering 
the side of the cabin to the height of the berth opposite. 

The table next to the seat is glass-topped, and the 
locker setback has a mirror door. The stool below, 
upholstered like the seat, is mounted on a swinging 
bar, and can be made fast under the table and concealed 









































Interior arrangement plan of 30-foot power cruiser 


by the sliding door. A full length locker at the after 
end completes the unit. There is additional stowage 
space under the berth and the seat. 

The unit is designed with all the character of modern 
principles, and each segment has a true functional 
purpose. The cabin is uncrowded, and contains many 
conveniences the owner would be pleased to possess 
on any extended stay aboard. The saloon, with accom- 
modations for four, the galley and toilet, are all of the 
same simple construction. The seaworthiness and trim 
of the boat is in no sense impaired by designs of this 
type, which have the great merit of giving those on 
board a better opportunity to feel at home. 
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Fat WHEELER PLAYMATE 








GASOLINE 


NOW 


DIESEL 





CRUISERS 










Talk yrs UTILITY, COMFORT AND RUGGEDNESS, they are al! built 
into the WHEELER PLAYMATE Cruisers. PRICES are now very low. 

Our 38 footers are over 39 feet long and 11 feet 4 inches wide, the greatest 
38 on the market today — 5 beautiful models, $4850 and up; also 27 ft. cruiser 
$2550, 31 ft. cruiser $3550, 34 ft. cruiser $4495. The small DIESEL CRUISER 
is now available. You've heard about it for a long time — now it’s here. We are 
demonstrating a 34-footer that cruises for = than 3c a mile and a 46-footer 
that costs but little more to run. See these new boats — ride in them — you'll 
be surprised at the low prices. ALSO 42 ft. S2 ft. and 60 ft. yachts. 











SEA SKIFFS 


For FISHING, FUN, FROLIC — get a WHEELER SEA SKIFF. 
22 ft., 26 ft., 28 ft., 30 ft., 34 ft. 
Just enough comforts, plenty of ruggedness, lots of speed, and they are sure 
SEA WORTHY. 
New catalogue, SEA SKIFF NEWS No. 2, gives all information on the 
SEMI-SHELTER models. 
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sailer. 
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Motor Sailers: 
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¢ have had William H. Hand, Jr., of 
boats—a 40 ft., 48 ft. and 56 ft. Th 


Literature now available. 







reat comforts and sea aon ability some + ~ prefer the Motor 
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_ WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC 







FOOT OF CROPSEY AVENUE 


+ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


























STROMBERG now 


adds TRIPLE SAFETY 
to MARINE CARBURETION 








Slow Speed 
Adjustment 


Float Chamber Vent 
Inside Flame-Arrester 


Self Draining 
—ho fuel dripping 
into bilge 


High Speed 


Elbow Type 
Adjustment 


Air Horn 


A new Stromberg marine carburetor will improve 
the performance of your engine, reduce fuel con- 
sumption and add to the safety of your boat. 


Complete information and interesting data sheet 
available to owners and all connected with the 
motor boating industry. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(Stromberg Carburetor Division) 


401 BENDIX DRIVE, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 











WuHy Not BE A WINNER? 


RECORDS OF THE FOUR 


PURDY BUILT 







ST: 


ACE - Winner Bacard 
MIST- Winner -Interne 
GULL -Winner-Garchj 
WINSOME - Se 


Wi -— 


PURDY BOAT COMPANY, 


BAYVIEW COLONY 


Inc. 


PORT WASHINGTON, L. I., N. Y. 





















his reputation on 
PLYMOUTH QUALITY 


Awone the boatmen who race and cruise on the 
waters of Lake Michigan, Captain Dan Leander has a 
reputation for turning out reliable work in the Dan 
Leander Boat Yard of Chicago. These yachtsmen stake 
their personal safety on his choice of rope for run- 
ning rigging, anchor warp, and other rope equipment. 


So when Captain Leander says, “I stake my reputa- 
tion on my recommendation of Plymouth Ship Brand 
Manila Rope,” it carries weight with careful boatmen. 


“Good rope frequently replaced is a good invest- 
ment,” says Captain Dan... “it is economy for yachts- 
men to use the best rope they can get”... “I have 
found it (Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope ) uniform 
in quality, size and lay. I know it can be depended 
on in emergencies, that it will give long service.” 


When you have to replace rope equipment on your 
boat, play safe by specifying Plymouth Ship Brand 
Manila Rope, known among boatmen as “the rope 
you can trust.” 


FREE BOOKLET — “Rope for the Boatman”— contains 
helpful information on rope equipment, knots, splices, etc. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 


SALES BRANCHES 
New York Chicago Boston 
New Orleans San Francisco 


PLYMOUTH 


¢ SHIP BRAND MANILA ROPE e 


Baltimore 
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Pacific Coast Championship Regatta 





(Continued from page 29) 


smart fashion by Myron Spaulding’s Loon. Spaulding 
had no trouble winning all four races against his ten 
competitors. This class provides the best class racing 
on the Bay, and is highly popular. 

The International Star Class elimination races in the 
South cut down the attendance in this popular class, 
and only four Stars came to the starting line. The 
series was won by Pam with only three-quarters of a 
point over Roulette, after the latter had failed to finish 
in two races. 

The following are the point scores: 


DIvIsIoNn 7 Crass R 

Yacht . Points Yacht Points 
Dragoon........... 10% Lady Gay.......... 14% 
Ne i aa nag ck gina dics ae 
errr | Francesca.......... 7% 
Division 11 pe ee 
a SIX-METRES 
din, te sess jee oe: Maybe............. 2% 
SCS A gid ates 4 ee 
Tai Fung.......... 4% AyAyAy........... 20% 
Division 13 BEOY......5..-.. 
Cuckoo............. 144% es ce aes nak ae 
eee Birps 
Sere Sas 
a Gray Goose......... 26 
Dauniless.......... 2 ee 
See Widgeon........... 17 
Pe ee fo A 
Drvision 15 Ns 5.0 he > dla ack ae 
ae SE 85. es oe oe 
Maori............. BY BS. sk ve crceus 
Parajaita.......... 25% ge ca. 
a er 
_ Ae STARS 
ee Pisces sss SM 
ee | Roulette............ 11% 
DG... c8. ac 2 Frisco Star......... 9 
BeaGwe...ians- Ge = Which Star......... 8 

+ + + 


To Mackinac on an Eight-Metre 
(Continued from page 47) 
schooner Melodie, which won a sensational boat-for- 
boat race from Trident in 1932, finished in second place 


in Class B. 
The summaries follow: 


Elapsed Corrected 


Boat Owner Time Time 
Class A 
1. Baccarat Russell Alger, Jr. 54:03:56 50:44:40 
2. Trident Shelden-Booth-Ford 53:48:52 52:42:43 
3. Vamare A. C. Jefferson 62:44:03 60:02:07 
4. Buckeye Jacobsen-Handy 61:36:50 61:36:50 
5. Enigma Ken Eckert 70:59:29 66:46:21 
Class B 
1. Nawanna Ted Farnsworth 62:41:38 57:21:44 
2. Melodie R. A. Bell 69:54:05 65:24:23 
3. Squall F. 8. Danziger 75:59:46 68:41:47 
4. Grace Al Denio 75:12:48 69:43:28 
5. Silhouette Esmond Avery 75:54:55 70:36:10 
6. Spindrift MeNath-Kales 75:58:41 70:38:47 
7. Rainbow IV Perce Williams 78:09:05 73:13:27 


Richard P. Joy, withdrew at Calcite, account 
of damaged gear. 


Special Class 


Wm. P. Fisher 
Russell Alger, Jr. 


Suez II 


51:10:34 


. Margaret F. IV 
54:03:56 


. Baccarat 


Nore 
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The Equivalent of 


FOUR GALLONS IN ONE 


Covers Twice the Surface—Lasts Twice As Long— 
Avoids Expensive Scraping and Repainting Charges 
The most effective preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
Borers. Has a smooth, slippery finish. INVALUABLE FOR CRUIS- 
ING AND RACING. 

TWO HANDSOME AND LUMINOUS COLORS 
EMERALD AND LIGHT GREEN 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 












THERE CAN BE NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


scan 7 Old Mother Ocean is fickle .. . 
EPO 





most unexpectedly she kicks up 
and then is when you need power 
. dependable power. For 38 
years Palmer Bros. have built en- 
gines that were the standard of de- 
ndability for pleasure and work 
ats. Palmer ; vor ae have pro- 
gressed through the years, giving 
the engines of today better econ- 
omy, flexibility and smoothness. 
But they retained the paramount 
Palmer characteristic . . . DE- 


PENDABILITY. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 


4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. Biloxi, Miss. Miami, Fla. 
89 Third Avenue Kennedy Bros. B. E. Schubert 
Baltimore, Md. Seattle, Wash. 966 N.W. wth Ave. 
514 E. Pratt Street Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Portland and 
437 Arch Street Astoria, Oregon 
Portland. Me. Oregon Marine Supply Co. 
Portland Pier 
Boston, Mass. 


Rapp-Huckins Co.,Inc. 
138 Beverly Street 





Jacksonville, Fla. 
112 S. Ocean Street 


Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Views.  < 775 Anclote Blvd. 


1100 Powell Street 


Houma, La. 
Claudio Belanger 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Boardman & Flower 
1740 Vann Ness Avenue 
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Buda M.A.N. Full Diesel 6 cylinder 65 to 85 H.P. 


A FULL DIESEL 


for thesmall boat 


at a price within reach of the small boat owner 


— And with the Shock Absorber Head! 

Not until Buda introduced the 6-DM-415 
has the owner of the small boat, the small 
cruiser or work boat, had such an opportu- 
nity for a reduction in fire hazards, increased 
cruising range and low cost operation. 
These were advantages that heretofore only 
large boat owners could enjoy. 

Here is a full Diesel engine that weighs 
only 17 lbs. per H.P. with all the features 
that have made the large Buda Diesels so 
popular. It has 6 cylinders, develops 85 
H.P., is electrically started and can be had 
with or without reduction gear. Add to this 
the Shock Absorber Head — an exclusive 
Buda feature that softens the shocks and as- 
sures clean quiet combustion and smokeless 
exhaust. 

Why not send for the catalog on this 
wonderful engine? Write today for 
bulletin 811. ; 


THE BUDA COMPANY 
HARVEY (ties?) ILLINOIS 


30 Church Street, New York 


BUDA MARINE ENGINES 


DIESEL OR GASOLINE 
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More and more yachtsmen are showing a 
preference for“Atlantic Mutual” insurance. 


Here are the reasons: 


There is a saving! Atlantic is a “Mutual” Company 
and profits are shared with the policyholder. Present divi- 
dend rate is 15%. 


Excellent security! The Company is strong finan- 
cially, enabling it to write a non-assessable, profit sharing 
policy, at the usual market rates. 


Highly rated! Atlantic is the largest mutual marine 
and transportation insurance Company in the World, 
and is over 90 years old. 


Satisfactory settlement! The Company has an 
international reputation for prompt and equitable loss 
settlements. 


Enjoy a carefree cruise to the fullest measure. An “Atlan- 
tic Mutual” policy gives you a feeling of security. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Atlantic Bldg., 49-51 Wall St., N.Y. 
33 Broad Street. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
401 Walnut St. 1370 Ontario Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 
Canton House, South and Water Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


poco --------- Use Coupon ------------- 


> 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. | 
49-51 Wall Street, New York | 
Please send me a copy of your yacht booklet “Facts” which gives detailed | 
information regarding yacht insurance on your mutual plan. I understand | 
it is free. 
! 

! 

1 

! 


Ae AS EE eS Oe STATE 
Asthe Atlantic Mutual recognizes brokers, it willbe ]]_ | 
| Win order to send this coupon through your broker. ! 


Zz 
> 
= 
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Fastnet Race Sailed in Light Weather 


(Continued from page 26) 


and finished under trysail. Dorade logged eight and one 
fourth for the first four hours after rounding the Fastnet, 
while the others were doing round about six. I can’t 
understand it. Dorade is a miracle, not a yacht. It isn’t 
fair to send her over here. She ought to be stopped. A 
big liner did her best for us. She tried hard to sink 
Dorade, but unfortunately missed her by six feet three 
inches — measured by Sherman Hoyt with a boathook. 
And Ducky Endt, who was steering at the time, is still 
wondering what Sherman made such a fuss about. This 
collision risk is certainly the biggest risk in ocean 
racing. A steam trawler, walking in her sleep, nearly 
trampled all over Lezxia. 

When Leria and Grenadier rounded the Fastnet, 
somebody seems to have been cutting corners. Lexia 
says it was Grenadier, and vice versa. Whoever it was, she 
must have been cutting that corner mighty close to 
make the light-keepers fire warning guns at her! 

It was the slowest Fastnet race that ever was seen, 
and the Ilex was the-—————— Well, never mind that; 
but I guess she must have run clean out of topmasts. Or 
something. The average age of our boats is 23 years, 
while that of your boats is two years. And one of our 
skippers is 65 and another is 66. It looks as though it 
were time we did something about it. 

Dorade also won Robert Somerset's Jolie Brise Cup, 
on an arbitrary handicap faked up by the six skippers in 
private conference. Dorade won on handicap by several 
months, so it looks as if there was another conference 
besides the World Economic Conference which is a 
busted flush. 


Yacht Rig L.O.A. L.W.L. Finished 


Dorade Bermuda Yawl 52.2 37.0 28th. 11:23:15a.m. 27th. 3:59:15 p.m. 
Grenadier Bermuda Sch. 59.4 43.1 28th. 12:14:37 p.m. 27th.11:14:37 p.m. 


Corrected Time 


Flame Bermuda Cutter 63.5 50.0 28th. 5:15:064.m. 28th. 2:51:06 a.m. 

Brilliant Schooner 61.6 49.0 28th. 12:12:23 p.m. 28th. 3:48:23 a.m. 

Lezxia Cutter 64.0 49.7 28th. 1:31:56p.m. 28th. 1:56:31 p.m. 

Ilex Cutter 50.0 40.0 29th. 12:44:00a.m. 28th. 1:44:00 p.m. 
+ + + 


Are There Any Sailors in the Navy ? 
(Continued from page 40) 


“When we stop to consider that a large percentage 
of entrants at the Naval Academy are lads from inland 
homes far removed from water, and, therefore, without 
experience in matters afloat, it appears that a method of 
instruction as simple and as cheap as small-boat sail- 
ing should be given much more prominence in the serv- 
ice, with the Naval Academy to teach the rudiments 
and the finishing touches put on later in the seagoing 
ships.” 

These remarks would seem to seal the case for the 
great usefulness and desirability of just such a small 
boat as Captain McNair purchased. 

Today is the ideal time to introduce a class of one- 
design boats on board ships, as naval operations are 
being greatly curtailed and the Fleet as a whole is as- 
sembled on the West Coast where there is plenty of 
opportunity for sailing and racing. 

Let us hope that other Captains see the light and 
that the next time you witness the Fleet coming into 
port the first boats overboard will be the ship’s “‘ yacht.”’ 
Then about 4:00 p.m. that afternoon you will undoubt- 
edly watch a regular Interclub or Star Class jam at the 
weather end of the starting line. No naval officer can 
deny that this will develop good judgment, alertness, 
quick decision and smart seamanship in those par- 
ticipating. 
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Richardson “Little Giant,’’ commuter built for Mr. E. D. Corson, 
Thousand Islands, New York 


EvenAfter September oo" 
THERE'S A LOT OF SUMMER LEFT! 


LABor DAY, for some yachtsmen, marks the end of summer. For others, it 
means the half way point with many weeks of enjoyable cruising weather still to come. 
Let the weather — not the calendar — determine the length of your cruising season. 
And let a Richardson “‘Little Giant’’ give you the most cruising pleasure at the lowest 
possible purchase, operating and upkeep cost. “‘Little Giant’ is 29’ long, 7’ 6" wide and 
has @ maximum speed of 15 M.P.H. when powered with a Model C-4 Gray. The cabin, 
with full headroom, has a toilet room, locker, two berths, a galley and seat for the wheels- 
man. The cockpit is large enough to carry half a dozen or more people. Correctly designed, 
staunchly and expertly built, “Little Giant’ is an exceptional value for $1200. 
Folder “F-33”"’ illustrating and describing the Richardson “‘Little Giant,”’ Richardson Jrs. 
and Richardson Cruisabouts, mailed without cost or obligation. Write today for a copy. 
Richardsons are on display at: 
Brune-iabet & Co., 5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City; Syracuse Boat 


Corp Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y.; Stadium Yacht Basin, Inc., Foot of West 
Third’ $:.' Cc leveland; Ohio; Michigan Marine Mart, 627 W. Main St., 





Benton 


Harbor, Mich. ; Gate Motor Boat Sales Agency, 14th & Water Sts., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Cc. 3 Amory, C. & M. Bank Bidg., New ~ News, Va.; Walter H. 
Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, ; F. E. Johnson Boat 


Yard, Ithaca, New York; Alilmand & French, Inc., 6460 E. "Jederecn Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; The Barret Company, 1128S. “eon St., Louisville, Ky.; 
436 E. Second St. ., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


370 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 


RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS 


Scarlett’s Marina, 








Years of Service 
Your Assurance of 
Dependability 


You can make no mistake in choosing a U. S. 

Electric Plant, because it has a proven record 
of unfailing, trouble-free performance, in years 
of hard service, that has not been equalled. 


U. S$. ELECTRIC PLANTS 


For use afloat or ashore, there can 
be no finer plant than the “U.S.” 
Manual control, automatic battery 
control, full automatic control, for 
alternating or direct current. 350 
watts to 15 K.W. Whatever your 
requirements, be sure to investigate 
the ‘‘U.S."’ before you choose. 





Also manufacturers of the 
famous U.S. FALCON Marine 
Engines—1-—2-4-6 cyl.—5, 10, 
26-46, 35, 45, 70, 80, 90 h.p. 


U. S. ELECTRIC PLANT 
Water Cooled Series 
2to 10K. W. 32and 115 Volts. 























crossed the itkantic 


A TRAINED ENGINEER 
WAS NOT REQUIRED TO 














OPERATE THE + «© @ @ « 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA 











FUEL OIL ENG 
ON BOARD THE 


“Ramah 


In the summer of 1931, Dr. Alexander Forbes installed 
a Murray & Tregurtha M—O—6 fuel oil engine on the 
Ramah at the start of his trip to chart sections of the 
little-known coast of northern Labrador. 

This summer the Ramah crossed the Atlantic manned 
by an amateur crew —there was not a trained, paid 
engineer aboard. 

Such confidence after two years’ thorough testing in 
service is tribute indeed to the rugged dependability of 
this type of fuel oil engine. 

Have you considered a Murray & Tregurtha fuel oil 
engine for your boat? 








Tell us what you have in mind. We’ll be glad 
to send you full details and prices 


United States "Y Motors Corp. 


“PROOUCTS muST Give seanveice™ 


102A Nebraska St. EST. 1890 Oshkosh, Wis. 

















m 
e% 


“MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC. 


NORTH QUINCY. MASS. 





| 
| Distributor for New York District: F. Benjamin Sexton, 125 Lafayette Street, New York City 





















































JACOB'S YARD 
CARES for 
MANY YACHTS 











Generations of experience in caring for fine 
yachts have developed an organization capable 
of giving your yacht the best possible care at 
all times. Covered storage on land or storage 


afloat in protected basins. 





ROBERT JACOB, INc. 


CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 
STORAGE 


REPAIRS 





| 
! 
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Pacific International Regatta at Vancouver 


(Continued from page 57) 





Place 
Ist 2nd 3rd Total 
Yacht Home Port race race race Points 
SMALL YAWLS 
Gwendolyn I Seattle 5 disq. 1 12 
Tamanhowus Vancouver 3 2 d.n.f. 13 
Onoma sss 2 d.n.f. 4 12 
Nelmar ie 1 1 3 22 
Truant " 4 d.n.f. - 5 
Ailsa II " 6 4 - 8 
Ailsa I " d.n.f. 3 2 13 
INTERNATIONAL STAR CLASS 
Astrea Vancouver Scratch 2 1 4 23 
Cene Seattle e 1 4 3 22 
Alcor = 4 5 2 1 22 
Nomana Vancouver ws 4 3 5 18 
Goony Seattle 65 6 6 2 16 
Mintaka Victoria a4 3 7 7 13 
Boykin ” ” d.n.f. 5 S 7 
Uranus Vancouver - d.n.f. 8 6 6 


Rack FoR HERALD Cup 
Bellingham to Vancouver, Zero Hour, 4:00 p.m. 


El Doran Everett 4-04-52 

Do Bob Bellingham 3-52-08 2 
Sandpiper II “s 4-15-06 3 
Midge ” 4-17-53 4 


Race For Paciric Mororsoat Cup 
Active Pass to Vancouver, Zero Hour, 3:00 p.m. 


Bolander Seattle 2-58-00 1 
Jerna Victoria 2-54-53 2 
Maidie Seattle 2-54-25 3 
Gannet Victoria 3-06-05 4 
Tony Boy Seattle 3-08-00 5 
Saronia Vancouver 3-28-10 6 
+ + + 


Modern Developments in Racing Motor Boat Design 


(Continued from page 38) 


Tests were made, and as always happens at St. 
Albans, the results were recorded with great accuracy. 
Nos. 160, 161 and 125 all showed like resistances. No. 
162, a favorite of the designer, proved to be anything 
but good, although its behavior was perfect. The re- 
sistance of No. 163 was marvelously low, but having 
broken the towing gear on several occasions by indif- 
ferent behavior, it was decided that serious modifica- 
tions were necessary. This result caused much thought 
and the celluloid model, with a smooth bottom, was 
towed again, from which the greater part of the story was 
learned. Subsequent alterations after a series of runs 
through a wide range of speeds led to a curious and 
original bottom form. 

‘Lhe final figures on No. 163 showed that this model 
had a resistance of only .62 of that of No. 125, and only 
45 of that of Miss England, which, even to the average 
lay mind, must speak for itself. These figures show, 
without question, the value of tank tests seriously 
undertaken. 

Naval architects have been greatly assisted in more 
recent years by the possibility of obtaining, under 
reasonably good commercial conditions, a range of ma- 
terials which had previously been unobtainable. The 
advantages derived from the discreet use of stainless 
steel are obvious, while monel metal shafting, rubber 
shaft bearings, and other serviceable inventions, allow 
underwater gear to be safely reduced in size, with the 
consequent reduction in appendage resistances and 
therefore increase in speed. Also, with light alloys, we 
now find extremely good physical properties combined 
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Complete Outfits for 
Owner, Officers 
and Crew— 
Furnished instantly 


Send for new 
Catalog “Y” or 
representative 


ee eee 


S.APDEL «CO. 


14-18 FULTON ST. NEW YORK CITY 


.23> ME. .535t. Se WTR, : FLA; 








The Ideal Gift 


for a Yachtsman 


Cigarettes, matches and playing 
cards made to order 


With his flags in color or a picture 
of the boat 


These items can also be made with 
halftones of dogs, horses and 
other subjects 


Prices and Examples on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, INC. 
ASTOR TRUST BLDG. 
501 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4044 


CONSOLIDATED 


YACHTS-—-CRUISERS 

















GASOLINE and DIESEL ENGINES 


Complete Yacht Yard Hauling —Repairing — Supplies 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Tel. LU 7-1400 N.Y. CITY 





























B&LBINOCULARS ... 
PRIDE OF COAST GUARD 
AND NAVY » » » » » 


At night ...in haze ...in dirty weather... 
when utmost visibility is needed, Bausch & 
Lomb Binoculars show their excellent quali- 
ties to advantage. None finer here or abroad. 
Described fully in 32-page catalog sent free 
on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
722 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH ee 


mM: Oo € V&A RS 


7-power, 50 mm. objectives, 
Dust and moisture tight. 
Dependable eyes for your boat. 


















STOCK 
CRUISERS 









































“_-sinee 1890” 





On OCTOBER IS... 
there witli be NEW and 
INCREASED PRICES 


If you are giv ing any thought at all to a boat for use in 
Florida this winter — or for use anywhere, anytime within the 
next several years, for that matter — now is the time for 
action. 

It is anything but our wish to raise prices at this time — 
but it is absolutely imperative. And even with the new prices 
you will find Matthews ‘*38”’ and ‘‘46’’ Stock Cruisers still 
leading the industry for downright honest value. 

But why wait for the higher prices? You still have a month 
in which to order, at the record low prices of today — ranging 
from $3880.00 to $23,000.00 afloat Port Clinton — there 
being eighteen stock models and thirty stock arrangements 
from which to choose — the most complete and comfortable 
things you ever saw afloat. 





Better send for literature this very minute 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
314 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


‘*‘Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews’’ 
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STORE YOUR YACHT 


OR MOTOR BOAT 
AT 


CONSOLIDATED 


20 MINUTES from GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
HARLEM RIVER and 177th ST., BRONX 


» « 














OMPETENT workmen immediately take 


charge. Equipment removed, inven- 


toried and stored in large dry lockers. 
Machinery and plumbing properly laid up. 
Electrically operated ways raise the boat 
from water, and thence to winter quarters. A\ll 
without delay, or stress, or strain. 


CONSOLIDATED'S storage service does 
not end there. During the winter months, our 
regular staff of Marine Engineers is available 
to owners contemplating alterations, changes, 
re-powering, re-decorating or repairs. Our 
shops, too, are maintained to immediately fol- 
low through. . . . Store aa CONSOLIDATED 
— in the metropolitan area — 20 minutes 
from the Grand Central Station. Harlem River 
and 177th St., Bronx, New York City. 


Write or telephone for quotation. Stor- 
age spaces now being allotted. Com- 
plete service to Yachtsmen since 1885. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, N. Y. C. Telephone: LUdlow 7-1400 
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with certain sea water resisting qualities. Such metals as 
Birmabright can be used for construction of a complete 
hull, or for internal or deck fittings of a wooden or com- 
posite boat, again saving further weight, which is such 
an important factor in the design of high speed power 
craft. 

There is every possibility that after his recent tank 
tests of fast models, and the highly gratifying results he 
has obtained, Mr. Fred Cooper will design another craft 
to challenge Gar Wood for the British International 
Trophy. 


Large Fleet Sails Mackinac Race 
(Continued from page 45) 


one thing about Dorello was fairly obvious this year. 
If she had been in the regular racing division, she would 
certainly have saved her time and won over the smaller 
Class Q yachts which had so often beaten her before. 

Speaking of the “‘Q’s,” after Princess, last year’s 
winner, was disabled off Milwaukee, the race seemed to 
lie chiefly between Siren and Hope. All day Monday 
they battled off the wind, almost within hailing distance 
of each other. By the time they reached the Manitous 
Siren had gained a substantial lead which she must 
have held or even increased during the windward 
thrash Monday night to Ile aux Galets. Tuesday morn- 
ing, in the Straits, these two, while maintaining the 
same relative position to each other, gained steadily 
on Malabar X and Quicksilver IT until, finally, a few 
miles from the finish, they drifted by. Weather like 
this, however, was not characteristic of all of this 
year’s race, for the condition of Chaperone when she 
made port a few hours later showed what kind of a 
time the smaller boats had had. Pumps were at work 
aboard her soon after her arrival and, from all accounts, 
members of the racing division must have had rather a 
sporting time of it. 

The smell of horses, the incessant blowing of whis- 
tles, trips to the committee tent on the island, the 
sight of anxious wives, mothers, and sisters awaiting 
their ships, not to mention the inevitable post mortems 
in various cabins, were a fitting conclusion to four 
days of hard sailing. 


The Summaries: 


Name Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
CRUISING 
Chimon H. K. Hill 63 51 29 61 22 50 
Malabar X John P. Wilson 74 O7 45 70 22 15 
Victory C. Norberg 83 52 35 70 48 24 
Quicksilver IT A. E. Peirce 74 43 33 72 14 54 
Bagheera R. P. Benedict 78 29 56 72 44 00 
Comet Dr. W. E. Reddick 81 58 56 73 O7 25 
Ponjola J. R. Lowe 81 02 55 74 23 54 
Malabar VI Chas. 8. Davis 81 47 00 75 O7 59 
Elizabeth Lynn Williams 81 07 03 75 12 59 
Valkyrie J. T. Snite 82 32 08 75 26 53 
Freedom Sterling Morton 77 57 05 77 +57 O5Scratch 
Rubaiyat N. Rubinkam 88 42 10 79 O7 ¢ 
Velma H. Redmon 88 54 45 79 #19 35 
Bangalore D. H. Ross 88 51 18 79 45 36 
Privateer C. E. Larish 89 36 10 80 10 00 
Bimesa II Milton Knight 82 10 09 82 22 39 
Gaviota R. J. Frankenstein 89 O07 45 85 25 32 
Truant A.C. & H. J. Morton 
Nira Dr. R. B. Cobb 
Picaroon J. C. Reber Withdrew power at Sable 
Bonnie Breeze R. P. Johnson, Jr. Withdrew Charlevoix 
RAcING 
Siren Karas Bros. 70 26 46 67 O8 12 
Hope Robinson Bros. 72 36 35 69 22 02 
Chaperone R. D. Conklin 79 20 30 75 41 16 
Flight F. Byrne 77 44 30 77 29 22 
Fortune K. C. Brown 88 31 09 88 31 09 Scratch 
Princess Jebzrykowski, et al. Withdrew, parted shroud 
FREE-FOR-ALL 
Bluenose A. Stillwell 54 35 45 
Dorello Lyman Dwight 56 04 58 
Tecumseh J. Armstrong Finished under power 
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Never Be Without It 


Countless repairs around a boat 
can be made with this amazing 
preparation that handles like 
putty and hardens into water- 
proof, weather-proof wood you 
can plane, carve, varnish, paint 
or lacquer. For instance: Stem 
rot, rebuilding chafed planks, 
loose bolts, dented stems, tran- 
som rot...Plastic Wood doesan 
expert job of repairing! Never 
be without it. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Dealers. 











LIGHTS 


Suitable Sizes for All Boats 


This is fitting out time and one of our search- 
lights will improve the appearance of your 
boat. 


Catalog |— Incandescent Catalog A— Are 
Catalog F— Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
249 E. Clifton Ave. Cincinnati, O. 























RITCHIE 


COMPASSES AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Originators and First Patentees of the 
Liquid Compass 


Underlit Compasses (4’’-9” Dia.) 

New Globe Underlit Compass 

Dialine Compass (Radium Card and Dial) 
Aperiodic Airplane Compasses 

New Radio Compass and Direction Finder 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS | 


111 Cypress Street Brookline, Mass. 

















TEXACO MARINE MOTOR OIL 
TEXACO THUBAN COMPOUND 
TEXACO WATER PUMP GREASE 
TEXACO CUP GREASE 
TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE 
TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF ETHYL GASOLINE 


| is =, Ge. Ou 





“MAKE KNOTS WITH TEXACO” 
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Owner— Eugene E. du Pont Designed by John G. Alden 


HIGH TIDE 


Winner of Gibson Island Trophy, J. Rulon Miller Trophy 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers Established 1790 
Telephores si Island City Island, New Pork Citp 





and First Prize in Class 


The first ten boats all had 
Ratsey sails 











~~ 
Can you stomach a couple 
ry v ry’ « 
of STATISTICS? 

HERE’S HOW UNIVERSAL OWNERS LINE UP 
It’s no great trick to manufacture an engine that 
will run — most any amateur mechanic can do it. 
But it’s something else to make a marine motor 
that will keep on running, come what may 
that will do its job in the face of all the difficulties 


that wind and weather can impose, that will 
operate economically, smoothly, and powerfully. 








We've been re-reading some recent mail to see how Uni- 
versal Motors have been acting on the job. Here’s the way 
a random group of 200 owners testify as to the pe “rform- 
ance they’ve been getting from Universals: 

123 were apparently too enthusiastic to get down to cases. They were 
y y ‘completely satisfied,”’ or ‘‘well pleased with the wonderful 
55 gave fac - and figures showing how Universal stepped up the speed 


32 rec Saal e xpe riences showing how the absolute reliability of Uni- 
versals got them out of tight spots. 

87 talked about such Universal quality features as smoothness, flexi- 
bility, ease of starting, compactness, ease of repair, etc. 











@ CRUISER 6 — 6 cylinder, 60 H 
ad strc bing 


Sintec, Say 100% marine motor 


ive. Send for complete 


Wherever you find a Universal owner, you're 
pretty likely to find first-hand evidence as to 
the reliability, brilliant performance, and 
economy of Universal 100% Marine Motors. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
312 Universal Drive Oshkosh, Wis. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Warren St.,N. ¥.C. 


| UNIVERSAL 





FROM 2-8 CYLINDERS * FROM 5-115 H.P. 
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DEPENDABLE 


AS AN OCEAN LINER 


¥%& is the Edison Battery. It 
lasts from two.to five times longer than other batteries. 
Due to its unique Nickel-Iron-Alkaline construction, 
it suffers none of the ordinary battery diseases—re- 
quires no plate renewals or other repairs. It may be 
left idle indefinitely without injury. And its capacity 
actually increases during the first two years of service! For 


sustained power at minimum cost. Edison is the battery. 


.” a Vm. . 
V aa, ay J = 3 
} - 4 Y..2 


EDISO 
STORAGE 
BATTERY 





Division of THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


Owners of craft large and small will find our two book- 
lets interesting. Write for “Afloat” and “Pleasure Craft.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Economy Versus Cheapness 
(Continued from page 50) 


he created when he was in active supervision of his work. 
It has become a byword with the repair yards that a 
Herreshoff boat was an unprofitable customer because 
there was little or nothing to do to her. Such naval 
architects as Clinton Crane, William Gardner and Cary 
Smith, men of the highest attainments and of unques- 
tionable preeminence in their profession, and conscien- 
tious in their advice to their clients, always advised the 
employment of such builders as had proved, beyond ‘all 
doubt, able and willing to turn out a sound, safe, beauti- 
ful and lasting yacht, knowing from their experience 
that initial cost is unimportant as compared with basic 
worth. 

Must the present day yachtsman cast all this past 
experience aside and learn by bitter experience that he 
can get in this world only what he pays for? John Ruskin 
most aptly expressed the essence of this question when 
he wrote: ‘“‘There is hardly anything in the world that 
someone cannot make a little worse and sell a little 
cheaper, and the people who consider price only are this 
man’s lawful prey.” 


+ + + 


Putting the Motor in Mothballs 
(Continued from page 42) 


one, and store these parts in a warm, dry place. It is 
not recommended that the distributor and coils be 
taken off unless the boat is to be stored in a place where 
these parts will be open to attack by moisture or salt 
air. Removal of the distributor means that it will be 
necessary to re-time the motor when it is replaced. 

The storage battery should be taken out of the boat 
and removed to a battery service station where it can 
be kept on charge during the winter. The battery cable 
terminals can be cleaned by dipping them in a solution 
of baking soda and water. This will remove any acid 
that may adhere to them, and a light coating of vaseline 
will prevent further deterioration. Badly corroded 
terminals should be replaced. 

The fuel system should likewise be given careful 
attention. You will do well to drain all the fuel from 
the gasoline tank, lines, filter, and carburetor. Not 
only will this greatly lessen the fire hazard, but it will 
also prevent condensation and consequent water in 
the gasoline when the time comes to fit out the boat. It 
is a good idea to inspect the tanks and pipes for leaks 
and for worn spots which may develop into leaks. If 
the motor is equipped with a fuel pump, it is wise to 
let this drain and then thoroughly lubricate all its 
parts with a medium grade of oil. The air intakes on 
the carburetor should be covered with waterproofed 
paper, securely fastened. 

It will do no harm to separate the manifold from the 
exhaust pipe and cover the exposed end of the manifold 
with waterproofed paper. Likewise, the coupling be- 
tween the engine and the propeller shaft should be 
disconnected and covered with a light coating of grease. 
A wooden plug in the exhaust pipe outlet will prevent 
water from entering from the outside. By slacking off 
a couple of turns on the bolts at the rear end of the 
stuffing box and on the shaft stuffing box, you will 
keep the packing from taking on a permanent ‘‘set.”’ 

When hauling out it is a good thing to check the 
propeller for bent blades and the propeller shaft for 
correct alignment, rather than to wait until the spring 
rush is on. It is likewise a good plan to cover the ex- 
posed metal parts of the motor that are liable to rust 
with a coating of light grease, and a tarpaulin should 
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HILL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


Main Office & Works 
LANSING, MICH. 


Sales Office 
370 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 













A recent installation of a pair of six- 
cylinder 5 x 7 engines adds to our list 
of satisfied customers, one who writes 
as follows: 


“T take pleasure in advising you of 
my complete satisfaction with the new 
Hill Diesel engines which you re- 
cently installed in my boat. 


The thoroughness with which this 
‘installation was made has been at- 
tested to by my captain and the gen- 
eral satisfaction in the boat’s opera- 
tion isa source of gratification to me.’ 


Bulletin 21 for Models as illustrated, 10 to 120 H. P. — - Bulletin 26, Light Weight Models, 23 to 60 H.P. 














CAPE COD BOATS 
YACHT STORAGE & SERVICE AT ate 20 


JAKOBSON & PETERSON, INC. DON'T BUY A BOAT 
T YOU 
means your boat overboard in the spring when you want it and — 
your overhauling properly performed at reasonable rates. Com- HAVE RECEIVED 
plete facilities for storage of yachts up to 75 tons displacement. OUR 1933 
A convenient location to New York City makes supplies and 
skilled workmen always available. CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING 
GRAVESEND BAY AT 16TH AVE., 20 DIFFERENT MODELS 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Telephone: Beachview 2-2100 Ghowresm, Main Office and Werks: Wareham, Mase. 











































A Little Precaution 


may decide between safety and disaster 


The next time out you might be glad to “‘hang"’ a brilliant 
flare 250 feet above your boat with an 


INTERNATIONAL SIGNAL OUTFIT 


An unmistakable S.O.S. that will be visible 25 miles in all 
directions over an area of 2,000 square miles. (2500% more 
efficient than a hand flare.) Standard equipment of U. S. 
Coast Guard. Approved by U. S. Steam- 
boat Inspection Service. 
Get your free copy of 
‘*Aerial Marine Flares"’ by 


They Are Buying Now— 
Before Costs Go Up. 





























writing today. AGAIN, 
GRAY 
The National expansion For the past two 
program will make months, Gray has PO hw 
sharp advances in pro- enjoyed business elie m 
duction costs and ma- comparable to that For this thrilling cli- 
INTERNATIONAL terial costs certain. ofthreeyearsago. gee Gan = rd 
FLARE SIGNAL CO. Motor Prices and Boat Send for your A Mis. F jorence Burn- 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio Prices must go up. “=a & Cw the winning dt Iver. Motor: 
That’s why Gray can- Catalog and Gray * ‘Blue Streak" 125 
not guarantee today's Gray Price ys. tn. 
prices will prevail to- Lists to- Length of Sine, 3 
morrow. That's why day. minutes. Breakin the 
previous record by 18 min- 
pe i re their utes, Ave e a 
PARKLING WHITE : A Great Racel A Great 
N : - 5 : GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. —_, of Motor Perform- 
~~ SS 656 Canton Ave., Detroit > 





















NEW JERSEY, l fee extra 

whiteness in the 

ACT hy making of this paint 

f4 endears it to yachtsmen 

us who want the best. Use 

it above waterline and 

im cabins. Stands re- 

peated scrubbing, and 
wears down evenly. 


Write for opal of Davy Jones Locker Booklet 
USE“NEW JERSEY” PAINTS FOR PROTECTION Gear, Yor motor World's Record Gray'Powered.’ "Footer. $595, ° 


- with motor metger. Class Gray Powered. 
aft. “EB” 














There is a Gray for Every 
Boat, and Every Purse 
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YEAR 
"ROUND 
COAT 





PURE CAMEL’S HAIR : TAILORED IN LONDON 


aNN( HACE. SMA T IH 272. YF 


os BERMUDA > 








PIGS, 


peanuts and 


Smithfield Snacks 


@ A Smithfield Snack! It’s so good it almost makes us drool 
to write about it. If you haven’t tried it, phone your grocer 
or favorite delicatessen for a jar of Amber Brand Deviled 


Smithfield Ham. 


To serve with beer, just spread it on a cracker. Or clubbier 
still, let your guests do it. 


Of course you will want to try Amber Brand Deviled 
Smithfield Ham. Sublime for sandwiches, canapes, or salads 
—a piquant flavor enchantment in any one of a thousand 
recipes. Write for recipe booklet. The Smithfield Ham and 
Products Co., Inc., Smithfield, Va. 


Amber Brand DEVILED 


Smithfield Flam 


* F.P.V. (frst pigs of Virginia) 


Yachting 
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be securely fastened over the engine if it is not to be 
stored in a weather-tight shed or boathouse. 

The boat owner who follows the above precautions 
will find that his motor will deteriorate but little, if 
at all, during the time it is not in use, and he will be 
spared considerable worry and expense when he is 
again ready to put it into operation. 


ae 


“El Lagarto” Wins National Sweepstakes 
(Continued from page 27) 


Class F open race, and fourth in the professional divi- 
sion of Class A. In Class C, Joel Thorne, of New 
Rochelle, took the first heat, and William Feldhusen, 
winner of the Albany-New York marathon this year, 
took the second heat. James Nunnelly, of the University 
of Michigan, made a clean sweep of both heats in Class 
F. It was a big day for the amateurs who, in the open 
heats, won five out of eight. 

Three boats, Emancipator II, Flying Eagle, and 
Chotsie IV, came out for the 125-cubic-inch class race. 
The first heat (five miles) was won by S. Mortimer 
Auerbach’s Emancipator II and the second heat was 
taken by Flying Eagle, driven by Edison Hedges, of 
Atlantic City. Chotsie IV placed last in both heats, so, 
with point scores even, Emancipator II won the race 
from Flying Eagle for having the best elapsed time. 

The summaries are as follows: 


National Sweepstakes, Fifteen Miles 
First Heat 


Boat and Driver Time Speed 
El Lagarto, George Reis, Lake George, N. Y. 16:19.6 55.5 
Bus Skee, W. A. Buskee, Dover, N. J.. . 16:25.6 54.8 
Me Too, William Berri, New York. 18:54 47.6 
Imp, John L. Rutherfurd, Port W: ashington, L. I. d.n.f. 


Betty 3d, Crook, Bolton Landing, N. Y. d.n.f. 


Seconp Heat 


a AE EEL rg MS 
MINI, 6 Sve s ce ooo ocsueesessarvacsascere Se eae 
EE es i ee ee lle 
OS a ee ee = — of a OF 
Sie eT, BRE SG eee d.n.f. 
Tuirp HEAT 

Me es oe hee lecvckis own Ie See 
ee eee eee 45.0 
| a Sse eaten Oe, ee SS 45.1 
ee NN A A yc anc Baek TEND a ant, d.n.f. 


FINAL STANDING 
El Lagarto, 1,161 points; Bus Skee, 1,122; Me Too, 1,072; Betty, 
289. 
125 Cupic-incu Ciass 
First heat (five miles) — Won by Emancipator II, 8. Mortimer 
Auerbach, Chicago; Flying Eagle, Edison Hedges, Atlantic City, 
second; Chotsie IV, Bill Tuck, Philadelphia, third. Time — 6:11.4. 
Second heat — Won by Flying Eagle; Emancipator II, second; 
Chotsie IV, third. Time — 6:20.8. 
Final standing — Emancipator II, 761 points, first; Flying Eagle, 
761 (Emancipator won on best elapsed time) ; Chotsie IV , 647. 
Crass A OUTBOARDS 
Final amateur standing — Phil Bowers, 880 points; Van Deman, 
685; Nunnelly, 617; Carlisle, 545; Crooks, 520. Professional 
Chase, 800; Ted Roberts, 722; Wilfred Roberts, 613; Walier, 485; 
Wolfe, 450. 
Cuass B OvuTBOARDS 
Final standing — Walier, 800 points; Plungis, 580; Reid, 557; 
Wyckoff, 545; Simpson, 514. 
Crass C OuTBOARDS 
Final amateur standing — Ellsworth, 724 points; Chilton, 72 
Thorne, 656; Straley, 545; Crooks, 468. Professional: Feldbusen’ 


761, first; Walier, 761, second (F eldhusen won on best he: it, also on 
elapsed time); Roger, 580; Scull, 520; Marsh, 485. 


Cuiass F OuTBoARDS 
Final standing — Nunnelly, 800 points; Walier, 722; Crooks, 580; 
Plunkitt, 514; Straley, 514. Plunkitt won fourth place on best 
elapsed time. 
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New Scripps Catalogs 
(Continued from page 76) 


individual series of models according to 
horse power range; for instance, series 150 
includes only models of 110 to 165, h.p.; 
series 160 includes only models of 125 to 
165 h.p.; series 170 models of 140 to 175 
h.p. (series 160 and 170 are combined in 
one brochure): series 200 includes models 
ranging in horse power from 155 to 200. 

Any one or all of these folders may be 
secured by writing direct to Scripps Motor 
Company, Detroit, or from recognized 
distributors. 


i. 


Dinghy Kits Available at Dealers 


Sailing dinghy kits, including center- 
board trunks, rudders, and other parts 
necessary for converting an ordinary row- 
ing dinghy into a sailing dink are now 
available at various stores dealing in 
yacht equipment, and in show rooms. 
These kits, made by the Yacht Equip- 
ment Company, of West Haven, Conn., 
were formerly procurable only by writing 
directly to the firm. 

The dinghy kits include a wide range of 
conversion parts for different sized boats 
and they can be fitted to almost any small 
rowboat. A complete list of parts and price 
list can be obtained by writing to the 
above address or by inquiring of your 
local boat dealer. 










The new Triple Safety Marine Carburetor 
announced by the Stromberg Carburetor Di- 
vision of the Bendix Products Corporation 
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YouA PRESENT 
TODAY 


HUN? AGAIN 2? 

\TOLD You NOT 
To BE BUYING 
ME PRESENTS, 
DIDN'T 17? 
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IT'S A CREAM FOR | | GREAT Catsan's 

YOU ‘Ta SHAVE wrt | | GHOST, wHAT Next! 
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SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! Use Barbasol for the quick- 
est, coolest, smoothest shave you’ve ever had. Because it’s a cool, 
smooth cream, it holds the whiskers erect so the razor can zip them 


off with never a pull or a scrape. 


It leaves the natural oil in the 


skin, keeps your face soft and smooth, protects it from sun and 
windburn. Try it’ today and see for yourself why it’s the fastest- 


selling shaving cream in America. 
face and leave it wet. 2. Smooth 


But use it right. I. Wet your 
on Barbasol—no need to rub it 


in vigorously. 3. Wet your razor and SHAVE. That’s all there is 
to the shave of a lifetime. Generous tubes of Barbasol are at all 


druggists’, 35¢ and 65¢, or large jars 


Barbasol recommends 
TEFRA TOOTHPASTE 


In every 30¢ tube there is a free 
Tefra toothbrush refill, to fit a life- 
time Tefra refillable toothbrush han- 
dle. For full information, tune in 
Barbasol radio program listed. 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 










a? \ Consult radio page of your 


» Tot. 





Singin’ Sam, the Barbasol 
Man, in songs you can’t 
forget. Every Monday eve- 
ning, at 8:00, Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time, over an 
extensive Columbia (WABC) 
Broadcasting hook-up. 


Be sure to tune in. 





local newspaper for 
stations 
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ON FALL 
STORAGE 


Once again it is time to 
decide on fall storage. Once 
again we cordially invite you 
to store with us. Ges facilities 
for repairs and storage are 
unexcelled. We render a 
complete service. We can 
and will handle your require- 
ments in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to you. 


Each boat has its own 
cradle; the yard is clean; the 
water is clean; our turntable 
equipment permits you to 
launch when you want to in 
the spring — there will be no 
delay. 


WET SLIP— 
SHED — 
YARD- 


STORAGE 


ta, 


eet 


va 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Recent Yacht Sales and Charters 


(Continued from page 74) 


Power Cruiser Escape chartered for Byam Stevens, of New 
York, to Armour Archbold, of Princeton, N. J. 

Power Cruiser Sidney chartered for Mr. Sidney Hutchinson, of 
Philadelphia, to Mr. W. Ward Smith, of New York. 

Auxiliary cutter Salabar chartered for Mr. Abbott B. Thomp- 
son, of Melrose, Conn., to Mr. H. G. Hoster, of New York. 

Six-Metre Sloop Thalia sold for Mr. L. G. Young, of Bronxville, 
to F. H. Nilsson, of New York. 

Auxiliary schooner Yolu San chartered for Mr. J. D. Robb, of 
New York, to Edwin A. Stebbins, of Rochester, N. Y. 
The ‘‘Q” Class sloop Haleine sold for Rudolph Riegger, of 
Brooklyn, New York, to Mrs. Julia Hatlak, of New York. 
Auxiliary schooner Pinta sold for Mrs. Caroline P. Curtis of 
Harrison, New York, to Mr. Joseph 8. Carreau, of Pelham. 

The New York Thirty-Footer Minz sold for Mr. Ward Meyer 
to A. Freeman Gray, of New York. 

Auxiliary cutter Departure sold for Mr. R. T. Williams, of Great 
Neck, L. I., to Leslie D. Ragan, of New York City. 

Auxiliary ketch Four. Winds sold for Mr. F. J. Mather, of 
Princeton, N. J., to Mr. Byam Stevens, of New York. 

Power yacht Dusty sold for Mr. W. Gustave Trieste, of New 
York to Mrs. Evangeline Stokowski, of New York. 

Auxiliary Schooner Tigress chartered for Mr. George B. Drake, 
of New York, to Mr. F. Malcolm Minor, of New York. 

Power yacht Sparkie sold for Mr. W. R. Burns of Providence to 
Mr. French of Stamford, Conn. 

Ratsey Dinghy sold for Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd., to Mr. J. W. 
Outerbridge, of New York. 

Sound Junior Sloop Junie sold for Mr. James E. Beckwith, of 
Montreal, Canada, to F. Cliffe Johnston, of New York. 

Yawl Lubentia chartered for Mr. F. M. Carpenter to Mr. Mar- 
tin B. Jones, of New York. 

Auxiliary schooner Chauve Souris sold for Mr. Joseph H. 
Holmes, of Pittsburgh, to Mr. J. O. Straus, of New York. 


2") 
Henry J. Gielow, Inc., report the following sales and charters: 


61-Foot express cruiser Tyee IJ sold for L. H. Seagraves, of 
New York. 

84-Foot Diesel yacht Lotowanna III sold for Ralph Freedman, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

30-Foot auxiliary yaw] Heather soldfor Dr. C. D. Napier, gone 
to Chicago, Ill. 

43-Foot auxiliary schooner Fingara sold for H. 8. Meeds, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

45-Foot auxiliary schooner Caroline sold to W. N. Burbidge, 
New York. 

53-Foot auxiliary schooner Malabar VII sold for A. J. Peters, of 
Boston, to San Diego, Cal. 

Sold two Gielow-designed 22-Square-Metre Class sloops to 
Detroit yachtsmen. 

88-Foot Diesel yacht Saga chartered for Charles S. Payson. 

61-Foot auxiliary schooner Varuna chartered for B. C. Smith. 

76-Foot houseboat Amada chartered for M. W. Hall. 

191-Foot Diesel yacht Trudione chartered for R. W. Judson. 


+ + + 
Sold by the Guaranty Trust Co: 


130-Foot Diesel cruiser Shogun sold for the Estate of Albert 
Charles Murphy to Mrs. Joseph F. Moran. At the time of the 
sale, July 11th, the Shogun was laid up at Tebo’s Yacht Basin 
under canvas cover and had been out of commission since 
1931 with only a maintenance crew of two aboard. Three 
days later the Shogun left the yard in full commission, a rather 
unique accomplishment. 





